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COVENTRY 


PATMORE 


(1823-1896). 


By JoHN FREEMAN. 


ATMORE was born on July 23rd, 1823, and at 
the end of a hundred years we are driven to ask 
why it is that his best work is neglected, and even the 
early “‘ Angel in the House ”’ has lost its old popularity. 
Praise may be as extravagant as neglect, and Patmore 
has enjoyed both extremes 
at the same time. He has 
been called the poet’s poet, 
and although it is a true 
phrase it is false if it is 
allowed to exclude the 
attention of readers who are 
not poets. 

There are some writers 
who exalt Patmore’s work 
and see in it the ultimate 
flower of Victorian verse. 
Mrs. Meynell was sparing 
enough in her eulogy of the 
moderns, but her response 
to the ardours of the great 
odes (in “The Unknown 
Eros”) was quick and 
adoring ; Mr. J. L. Garvin, 
in one of the few essays he 
has spared from _ politics, 
uttered a very noble 
tribute—how long ago I can 
scarce remember ; and Mr. 
Edmund Gosse has written 
(in “ The Literary Lives” 
series—objectionable title !) 
a most delightful and just 
eulogy of Patmore ; while a 
more recent study by Mr. 
Osbert Burdett shows how well the whole of the poetry 
sustains a close philosophical examination. And here 
and there, with the keenest of mutual recognition, 
lovers of English poetry flash into sudden delight as 
they meet others who admire as they do and find, in 
the solitary rapture of this mystical poet, a quality and 
a power which are found united scarce anywhere else. 

Against these there are to be set the formal literary 
historians, and to take but a single unwelcome instance 
from a book that falls into my hand at the moment, 
there is Professor Hugh Walker’s ‘“‘ Age of Tennyson,” 
in which Patmore is included with two lords as “ diffi- 
cult to classify. .. . He is seldom if ever great, but 
his verse at its best has a simple sweetness, with an 
occasional dignity, that is exceedingly pleasing. . . . 
The meaning is often obscure,” and the professor goes 


on with his depreciative phrases about surprising lapses 
of taste, frequent sense of effort, preciosity of diction, 
etc. Ears have been given in vain to them that will 
not hear. 

Let us leave the witnesses, however, and look at the 
subject for ourselves. ‘‘ The 
Angel in the House” was 
published when the author 
was but thirty-one, and 
followed by ‘‘ The Victories 
of Love” nine years later. 
The two poems may be read 
as. one narrative. Their 
story is the familiar one of 
courtship in cultured circles 
—a dean’s daughter, a 
smooth progress, a wedding; 
and in the later poem, the 
consolation of a luckless 
lover, his attainment of a 
scarcely lower bliss, and the 
wedding sermon that was 
preached at him. Obviously 
the whole value of a poem 
using these tame materials 
must consist in the attitude 
of the poet, his narrative 
skill and the quality of his 
style ; and who would not 
predict the meekest of verse, 
the dullest of sentimental 
tales, the most tedious of 
moralities, from a glance at 
such a theme? Yet you 
find in the few thousand 
lines of these poems a thing of beauty. The verse 
sparkles with light, the narrative is gemmed with 
wisdom, the poet’s attitude to his subject is almost 
wholly original and intensely sincere : 


Coventry Patmore. 


““ Ah, wasteful woman, she who may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 
Knowing man cannot choose but pay, 
How has she cheapen’d paradise ; 
How given for nought her priceless gift, 
How spoil’d the bread and spill’d the wine, 
Which, spent with due, respective thrift, 
Had made brutes men, and men divine.” 


““Day was her doing, and the lark 
Had reason for his song; the dark 
In anagram innumerous spelt 
Her name with stars that throbb’d and felt ; 
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’Twas the sad summit of delight 

To wake and weep for her at night; 
She turn’d to triumph or to shame 
The strife of every childish game ; 
The heart would come into my throat 
At rosebuds.”’ 


What gives it the chief value is the treatment of the 
relations of man and woman as a parable, a symbol. 
It has been pointed out that Patmore was possessed 
completely by the idea of sex, masculine and feminine 
representing for him the motive principles of the whole 
creation, and appearing in all his work, of whatever 
kind, as the prime distinction. Now it is not easy to 
put plainly in prose what Patmore has uttered in the 
parable of his verse, but I may perhaps express it 
crudely by saying that the sex relation, in his view, 
tokened the relation of the individual soul to God. In 
an essay on “‘ Love and Poetry ” he wrote that “ nuptial 
love bears the clearest marks of being nothing other 
than the rehearsal of a communion of a higher nature ”’ ; 
and his later work is an intensification of this theme, 
an intensification so complete that it results in a 
confusion of light. 

The theme in fact mastered him. Under its impulse 
his poetry became subtly metaphysical ; it was like a 
wind, “‘ rippling his spirit’s cold deep seas into delight,” 
and sometimes agitating his peace to tumult. The 
appearance of things did not content him, because it 
did not deceive him ; his sensitive response to natural 
phenomena (shown in scores of beautiful passages) did 
not exercise his full spiritual faculties ; those faculties 
reached beyond and everything became a metaphor, a 

symbol, a “ rehearsal’’ of something withheld but far 
more real, something unapparent but far more perma- 
nent. Gradually his absorption became complete, and 
his primary concern was no longer with poetry and 
the life of man, but with Catholic doctrine and the 
communion of saints. Here he found his satisfaction ; 
the idea of ‘‘ the relation of the soul to Christ as his 
betrothed wife’ had long been, in his own phrase, a 
mine of undiscovered joy and power, “ the burning heart 
of the universe ”’ ; and now it possessed his imagination, 
and he laboured at a prose essay, “‘ Sponsa Dei,” in 
which the theme was boldly developed; so boldly 
that, at a doubtful word from a priest, he burned the 
manuscript and destroyed what Mr. Gosse tells us was 
a beautiful piece of prose. 


II 


His biography and other studies reveal him as a 
man of salient character and by no means a mere amiable 
pietist ; he could be humorous, and even at times 
sardonic ; he was humble in his faith but proud and 
impetuous in his natural temper. He gave the world 
of his best, and he endured neglect without the bitter- 
ness of complaint. When he died, in 1896, it was only 
not quite true to say that there was none to praise and 
very few to love him. 

One of the few who loved and praised—Mr. Gosse— 
describes the visible man, in words which should be 
read with Mr. Sargent’s ‘“‘ marvellous portrait” in 
mind : 

““He was exceedingly unlike other people, of course, 
even then, but his face possessed quite as much beauty as 


strangeness. Three things were in those days particularly 
noticeable in the head of Coventry Patmore: the vast 
convex brows, arched with vision; the bright, shrewd, 
bluish-grey eyes, the outer fold of one eyelid permanently 
and humorously drooping; and the wilful, sensuous 
mouth. These three seemed ever at war among them- 
selves; they spoke three different tongues; they pro- 
claimed a man of dreams, a canny man of business, a man 
of vehement physical determination. . . . No sooner did 
he begin to walk than he became grotesque at once, the 
long, thin neck thrust out, the angularity of the limbs 
emphasised in every rapid, inelegant movement.” 


The central theme of Patmore’s work is found more 
or less clearly in the early narratives, but it is dominant 
in the odes entitled ‘“‘ The Unknown Eros.’”’ In one 
he asks: 

‘What if this Lady be thy Soul, and He 

Who claims to enjoy her sacred beauty be, 

Not thou, but God; and thy sick fire 

A female vanity, 

Such as a Bride, viewing her mirror’d charms, 

Feels when she sighs, ‘ All these are for his arms!’ ”’ 


He sees himself ‘a beggar by the Porch of the glad 
Palace of Virginity,” and again as a child who gives 
back to the Giver the golden coin he does not know how 
to use : 


““Endow’d so I 
With golden speech, my choice of toys to buy, 
And scanning power and pleasure and renown, 
Till each in turn, with looking at, looks vain, 
For her mouth’s bliss, 
To her who gave it give I it again.” 


These odes are at once simple and profound, dark yet 
bright ; they are the finest examples of English mystical 
verse. Others of them bear a slighter weight of thought 
but a greater emotional power. Poems such as “ The 
Toys”’ and “ A Farewell” are too famous to justify 
more than their naming; and perhaps only a little 
less well known and not less perfect is : 


THE AZALEA. 


“There, where the sun shines first 

Against our room, 
She train’d the gold Azalea, whose, perfume 

She, Spring-like, from her breathing grace dispersed. 
Last night the delicate crests of saffron bloom, 
For that their dainty likeness watch’d and nurst, 
Were just at point to burst. 

At dawn I dream’d, O God, that she was dead, 
And groan’d aloud upon my wretched bed, 

And waked, ah, God, and did not waken her, 
But lay, with eyes still closed, 

Perfectly bless’d in the delicious sphere 

By which I knew so well that she was near, 
My heart to speechless thankfulness composed. 
Till ’gan to stir 

A dizzy somewhat in my troubled head— 

It was the azalea’s breath, and she was dead ! 
The warm night had the lingering buds disclosed, 
And I had fall’n asleep with to my breast 

A chance-found letter press’d 

In which she said, 

‘So, till to-morrow eve, my Own, adieu ! 
Parting’s well-paid with soon again to meet, 
Soon in your arms to feel so small and sweet, 
Sweet to myself that am so sweet to you!’” 


Patmore has a singular and terrible power ; he reaches, 
in a single phrase, the most secret places of the heart 
and awakens the dead there. In his aspiring odes, 
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quick with a subtle metaphysic, he may seem at times 
difficult and rare, and it is hard for our grosser spirits to 
follow him ; but in these others he speaks to the common 
heart, to the man and woman in every one. Here, at 
any rate, he is a “ universal” poet. 


Ill 


I{have said nothing of his form; it is as individual 
and fine as his theme—a released rhythm, winging 
with large, lovely movement into the heaven of heavens. 
Nor have I spoken of his prose essays, not so much 


written with a pen as distilled from rare herbs—an 
essence of the author’s isolated, perverse, powerful 
spirit. Looking back over a hundred years there are 


many clamorous voices that one might better spare 
than this of: 


“A lonely thrush’s throat 
At latest eve, 
That does in each calm note 
Both joy and grieve; 
Notes few and strong and fine, 
Gilt with sweet day’s decline, 
And sad with promise of a different sun.” 


GORDON BOTTOMLEY. 
By R. L. MEGroz. 


HENEVER the enterprising Mr. Basil Dean 
reaches Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s ‘“ Gruach ”’ 
in the Playbox summer season, London will have the 
all too rare opportunity of seeing staged a play that 
is as dramatic as it is poetically beautiful. True 
Glasgow, thanks to the Scottish National Theatre 
Society, enjoyed this treat six months ago, but it 
passeth the wit of man to understand why only one 
other of Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s plays, ‘‘ King Lear’s 
Wife,”” has been acted. There is no question here of 
heroism required in the manager, heroism such as the 
staging of Mr. Binyon’s “ Arthur”’ at the ‘“‘ Old Vic” 
certainly called for. There need be not even the 
perhaps excusable nervousness of Mr. Nigel Playfair 
in producing Mr. Davies’s long-promised ‘‘ True Trav- 
ellers,” the true tramp’s opera, at Hammersmith. 
Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s plays are well charged with 
dramatic action. There is no superfluous rhetoric in 
them. The characters which his imagination by long 
brooding has created are rich blooded human beings ; 
his kings and queens and princesses live, if with a 
grander gesture, as fiercely 
true as his peasants, his 
kitchen girls and waiting- 
women. Moreover these plays, 
which have been collected by 
Constable into two compact 
volumes, ‘“ King Lear’s Wife 
and Other Plays” and 
‘*Gruach, and_  Britain’s 
Daughter,” are finding the 
growing public which noble 
poetry will always ultimately 
find. There should be no. 
question of commercial 
speculation ; there is scarcely 
one play published of Mr. 
Bottomley’s which would not, 
well acted, thrill and delight 
the big audience who will 
welcome at any time Shake- 
speare unadulterated on the 
stage. But this is a grievous 
subject, and we may now turn 
with more pleasure to the 
man and his work. 
Mr. Gordon Bottomley is 
a Yorkshireman born and 
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Mr. Gordon Bottomley. 


bred, but he dwells at Silverdale on the Lancashire 
coast, where westerly winds may soften the northern 
climate, for he is one of those inspiring artists whose 
work has been done in despite of a Fate which wanted 
him, it would seem, dead and buried long ago. Now 
forty-nine, he has, ever since his nineteenth year, been 
in delicate health, and his rather sedentary existence 
has been compulsory. “I have no biography; there 
is nothing that ever happened to me,” he said once, 
when I was asking him about his early days in York- 
shire. One understands better how this man of pas- 
sionate energy, whose eyes, grey and stormy, look at 
you from a face almost haggard with past sufferings— 
one understands completely, how he has triumphed 
over difficulty when one reads his dedicatory poem 
to Mr. Sturge Moore fronting ‘“ King Lear’s Wife.” 
Living in his northern valley, he declares, he has with- 
drawn from life, watched life pass, and formed a state 
in his heart “‘ which doth not thus depart ” : 
“For twenty years and more than twenty 
I have found my riches and my plenty 
In poets dead and poets living, 
Painters and music-men, all 
giving, 

By life shut in creative deeds, 
Live force and insight to my 


needs.” 
“‘Music-men”’ is not an idle 
phrase. Mr. Bottomley feels 


no privation more, when he 
is compelled to stay for a long 
period at home, than the lack 
of great music greatly inter- 
preted, and one of the 
magnets which brings him, 
like a ghost, to London streets, 
is the music so poorly appre- 
ciated by Londoners. 

His lovely blank verse, 
too, is full of music which 
cries, shouts, sobs, boasts 
‘and rejoices with the surge 
and resurge of his drama. 
Here is a characteristic 
passage which, remember, 
is exquisitely appropriate 
and essential to the dramatic 
dénouement to _ follow. 
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Goneril, eldest daughter of the heart-stricken and 
dying wife of Lear, comes into the queen’s bedchamber 
to find her mother deserted by the waiting-woman. 
She has reproached herself for neglecting Hygd, being 
“rapt in joys of breath and life.” She has been out 
hunting that morning : 


**T dreamt that I was swimming, shoulder up, 
And drave the bed-clothes spreading to the floor : 
Coldness awoke me; through the waning darkness 
I heard far hounds give shivery aéry tongue, 
Remote, withdrawing, suddenly faint and near ; 
I leapt and saw a pack of stretching weasels 
Hunt a pale coney in a soundless rush, 
Their elfin and thin yelping pierced my heart 
As with an unseen beauty long awaited ; 
Wolf-skin and cloak I buckled over this night-gear, 
And took my honoured spear from my bedside 
Where none but I may touch its purity, 
And sped as lightly down the dewy bank 
As any mothy owl that hunts quick mice. 
They went crying, crying, but I lost them 
Before I stept, with the first tips of light, 
On Raven Crag near by the Druid Stones ; 
So I paused there and, stooping, pressed my hand 
Against the stony bed of the clear stream ; 
Then entered I the circle and raised up 
My shining hand in cold stern adoration 
Even as the first great gleam went up the sky.” 


Another play, “ The Crier by Night,” has so lovely 
a music in the verse, and as a play it is so brief, that 
one reads it and thrills to it as to a glorious lyrical 
poem of mystery and human despair. Then there is 
the cruel, barbaric beauty of “ The Riding to Lithend ” 
and “‘ Britain’s Daughter,’’ in which plays I first came 
into contact with the native quality of the author’s 


mind, a quality which perhaps, knowing that he is a 
thorough Yorkshireman, one might term Englishry. 
Perhaps it is only because I am an Anglo-Frenchman 
steeped in English literature that this Englishry mingled 
with a sensuous, fastidious desire for the exquisitely 
beautiful first fascinated me in Mr. Bottomley’s work. 
But I see that another thoroughly English poet, Mr. 
John Freeman, writing in THE BookKMAN about Mr. 
Bottomley’s plays, said: ‘‘ The beautiful images flow 
in and out with the ease of light on water ; the rhythms 
have the natural movement of thought, and the secret 
discipline of masculine habit.” 

The fierce austerity in the most dramatic of the 
plays would seem to be the product of the poet’s 
maturity, for the contents of “ A Vision of Giorgione ”’ 
consists mainly of earlier work, in which the sensuous 
element, though appearing often in very beautiful 
imagery and verbal music, sometimes seems to lack 
strength. An indication of.a certain immaturity may 
be detected in the frequency of hyphenated epithets 
like sweet-voiced,”’ ‘‘ kiss-tossed,”’ “‘ green-dark and 
“ cerule-circling.”” Yet these leave loveliness for our 
delight just as Keats’s ‘“‘Endymion”’ in spite of its 
crudities and cloying sweets is still rich in beauty. 
This southern richness has been controlled and used 
with splendour in the plays “ Midsummer Eve” and 
“Laodice and Danae.’”’ When Mr. Bottomley’s “ Col- 
lected Poems” (now in prolonged course of collection) 
do appear, with, among other treasures, all that we 
have lost by ‘‘ Chambers of Imagery” going out of 
print, something valuable there will be for this century 
to add to English poetry. 


HANDEL. 


By GERALD CUMBERLAND. 


O read a bare record of Handel’s life is to feel 
oneself in contact not with a human being, 
but with some gigantic natural force. 


Somewhere or 


other Sir George Grove compares him with a volcano 
throwing out huge rocks. Handel’s rocks were operas 
and oratorios. These, arranged in as compressed a 
form as possible, fill no fewer than 
ninety-two volumes. But composition 


4 


occupied only a small part of his life. 
He taught innumerable pupils; he 


spent uncounted nights in the salons 
of London’s nobility, rubbing shoulders 


with kings and princes; he travelled ; 
he dreamed away thousands of hours 


at his harpsichord and at the organ, 
extemporising in his ecstatic and 


rapturous way ; he rehearsed often and 


violently ; and, above all, he engaged 


himself in matters of business, gaining 


fortunes and losing them, and meeting 


adversity with a stoicism that neither 


ill-health nor the subtly practised malice 


of enemies could undermine. 


But in Mr. Newman Flower’s extra- 


2 


ordinarily graphic and important 
— | biography,* this natural force is human- 

ised: the volcano becomes a man. 
Mr. Flower has done what many 


writers have tried and failed to do: 


Facsimile of some of Handel’s score 


of Jephtha.” 
From “George Frideric Handel,” 


by Newman Flower (Cassells). 


* “ George Frideric Handel.”” By Newman 
Flower. 21s. (Cassells.) 
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he has given us a full-length portrait of this colossal 
figure and, without attempting to resolve Handel’s 
inconsistencies, the apparent contradictions of his 
character, has succeeded in making him a living crea- 
ture—a man of rare nobility with a few almost child- 
like weaknesses that endear him to us and, in a sense, 
make that 
nobility real. 
Too often have 
foolish scribblers 
presented 
Handel’s personal 
super ficialities— 
his sometimes 
eruptive temper, 
his enormous 
capacity for food 
and drink, even 
his broken 
English —as the 
indicative traits 
of a grotesque 
character ; to the 
small these things 
are the real 
things; but to 
those who esti- 
mate character 
by its core, they 
are not even the 
excrescences that 
mar a noble 
character. Like 
all artists who 
are great in their 
art, Handel was 
great as a man; 
he was one of 
a thousand 
examples that 
refute the theory 
that genius is a 
malaise of the 
soul, or a “ pecu- 
liarity ’’ that functions apart from, and irrespective of, 
the intellectual and moral faculties. 

All great men have been indomitable workers. To 
the artist creation is life; it is the bodying forth of 
life. To him it is nothing if the act of creation is 
excessively painful, as it is with Mr. Joseph Conrad ; 
better far to embrace a crucifixion of the soul than 
remain sterile, for sterility is death. Handel created 
passionately no matter what his outward circumstances 
might be. In the midst of poverty, the hostility of 
his fellows, and much physical agony—he suffered 
terribly from what, in all probability, was neuritis— 
he withdrew himself into the spacious and lofty cham- 
bers of his own soul, and there tasted the agony and 
delight of remoulding the world to his own desire. 
After his first English failure, Handel sat down and 
wrote an opera, “‘ Teseo,’”’ in twenty days; in twenty 
days also he wrote “ Tamerlane”; the same space 
of time was spent on “ Alexander’s Feast’”’; ‘‘ Gius- 
tino’’ was begun and finished in three weeks, and 


“only eight days after he had completed ‘ Giustino’ 
he began ‘ Arminio,’ finished the first act in four days, 
and completed the whole opera in eighteen days” ; 
finally, “‘ Messiah,” the work that, above all others, 
has carried his living genius down to these strange 
times, was set upon paper from’ beginning to endjin 
twenty days. 
This amazing lust 
for work was not 
an occasional 
phenomenon ; it 
was a radical part 
of his psychology. 
He had the rich 
fecundity of a 
tropical soil. Mr. 
Flower says that 
‘when composing 
Handel sat at 
work all day, on 
through the night 
and through the 
day following. 
Food was put on 
his table. He 
ignored it. Sleep 
twitched at his 
eyelids. He 
forced it away. 
. . . The wonder 
is that he did not 
die before he was 
forty, forhe 
treated his body 
as some brute 
would treat a 
mongrel that 
followed at his 
heels.” 

Injured pride 
was frequently 
the spur that set 
Handel on to 
work; he was 
never so productive as when all the world seemed 
lost and his fame was in the dust. He had a god- 
like pride. And yet, so inconsistent was he (but 
who among us is not inconsistent?) that he was 
for ever trying to give the public what it wanted. 
Throughout the greater part of the eighteenth century, 
all the capitals of Europe were under the domination 
of the Italian musical school; so this Saxon, who had 
travelled in Italy and had learned the Italian language 
more thoroughly than he was ever to learn English in 
spite of a forty years’ residence in this country, came 
to London to compose Italian music for the English. 
He engaged Italian singers—strange castrati, untamed 
and violent women, men of flamboyant and ridiculous 
lives. When London tired of Italian opera, Handel 
began, at first tentatively, to write oratorio, and when 
oratorio was found to be to London’s taste, he abandoned 
opera without a qualm. An opportunist! Very well: 
let us admit it. But if he changed the mould of his 
work and even its style to suit the public taste, he 


Handeljin middle age. 


From the portrait by Kneller. By permission of the Governors of the Foundling Hospital. 
From “ George Frideric Handel,” by Newman Flower (Cassells). 
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never changed the 
quality of that work. 
Hidden away in those 
scores of forgotten 
operas are hundreds 
of melodies of as pure 
a beauty and choruses 
of as majestic a style 
as any that may be 
found in “ Messiah.” 

It is this Herculean 
man, who stamped 
his personality on 
London’s music for 
nearly half a century, 
that Mr. Newman 
Flower so vividly, so 
truly and so energeti- 
cally presents. The 
large volume, with 
its wealth of prints, 
coloured portraits and 
facsimiles, is the best 
musical biography to 
be issued in this 
country since the pub- 
lication of Mr. Ernest 
Newman’s study of 
Hugo Wolf. It has 
breadth, concentra- 
tion and a scholar’s 
accuracy; it has 
humanity and sym- 
pathy ; and it has an 
imaginative insight 
that by no means in- 
variably accompanies 
hero-worship. Twenty 
or thirty prominent 
figures of that 
picturesque but ill- 
mannered and _ fre- 


quently very cruel time are etched with a mordant 
acid—Heidegger, the ugly impressario ; Charles Jennens, 
the pompous parson who employed a “‘ ghost ”’ to com- 
pile the libretto of ‘‘ Messiah,’ and greedily took the 
credit to himself; George Handel, the father of the 


Handel’s House, 57, Lower Brook 
Street, Hanover Square. 


Handel lived here for 34 years—1725 till his death in 1759—and here “ Messiah ” was composed. 
From “ George Frideric Handel,” by Newman Flower (Cassells). 


unobtrusive. 


composer, dour, 
mysterious, implac- 
able ; Senesino, vain, 
sexless and cowardly ; 
Christopher Smith, 
impulsive and not 
always kind; Mrs. 
Delany; Queen Anne, 
ill-treated and tragic ; 
George I, fickle and 
amorous; Mrs. Cibber, 
generous and faith- 
ful; Cuzzoni and 
Bononcini and 
Porpora and many 
others. Mr. Flower 
puts life into these 
men and women, 
many of whom are 
now forgotten; he 
recreates their time, 
their London; and, 
by a hundred delicate 
and almost un- 
observed touches, 
shows us that he is a 
genuine and very 
gifted historian. 

The biography, in 
the main, is uncritical 
of Handel’s music: 
it is a portrait of the 
man rather than of 
the musician. It 
will, I believe, re- 
main for all time 
the standard work 
on Handel, for, 
though it possesses a 
few faults of style, it 
has a completeness, 
a knowledge and 


a vitalising energy that belong only to a mind that is 
at once conscientious and enthusiastic. 
are here finally corrected, and Mr. Flower’s vast reading 
has been so well digested that his learning is always 
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original lyric. 
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best quotation from English verse applicable 
to any review or the name of any author or 
book appearing in this number of THE Book- 

Preference will be given to quotations 

of a humorous nature. 


MAN. 


III.—A PrizE oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 


most apt brief comment in prose or verse that 


at head of review. 


could be quoted from English literature by a 
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review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. 
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V.—A copy of THE BooKMAN will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BookMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
JUNE. 


I.—TuE Prize for the best original lyric is divided 
and HatF A GUINEA each awarded to 
Julia Wickham Greenwood, of The Haven, 
Gibraltar, Spain, and to Irene Maunder, of 
68, Lessat Avenue, London, S.W.4, for the 
following : 

THE SEEKER. 


A soul like mine—as rich, as poor— 
Knocks both at Hell’s and Heaven’s door. 


It cries all night, it seeks all day, 
And never finds the faith to pray ; 


But flutters on its feeble wings, 
Searching about for precious things. 


To have had some dreams my heart has had 
I think might make an angel glad ; 


So I believe, if God there be, 
His love is given to fools like me. 


WICKHAM GREENWOOD, 


TREES. 


The poplar is a soldier, 
The beech tree is a queen, 
The birch, the daintiest fairy 
That tripped upon a green. 
But there are only two trees 
That set my heart astir, 
They are the drooping larch tree 
And the rough Scotch fir. 


The oak tree tells of conquest 
And solid, dogged worth. 

The elm of quiet homesteads 
And peace upon the earth. 

But oh! my love and lady, 
Just two trees speak of her, 

They are the swaying larch tree 
And the rough Scotch fir. 


They speak of shady woodlands, 
They tell of windy heath, 

Of branches spread above us 
And crackling cones beneath. 

And oh! I fain would wander 
Where once I went with her, 

Beneath the golden larch tree 
And the rough Scotch fir. 


The ash is bent with weeping, 
The cypress dark with doom, 
The almond tree and hawthorn 
Are bright with hope and bloom. 
But there are only two trees 
That set my heart astir, 
They are the swaying larch tree 
And the bleak Scotch fir. 
IRENE MAUNDER. 
We also select for printing : 


HAPPINESS. 
What laughter rings a happier bell 
Than waters through a morning dell ? 


What mirth can equal gnats’ that shake 
The air for joy that they’re awake ? 


Who gayer than the butterfly 
Whose every moment is Good-bye ? 


Who more contented than the snail, 
Whose patience leaves a silver trail ? 


What theologian, poet or fool 
Grasps Heaven like a calm rock-pool ? 


And what combines a holier fun 
Than sea and sky and wind and sun ? 


O heart that leaps, O soul that sings— 
We are less happy than these things. : 
(Cyril G. Taylor, ‘“‘ The Tamarisks,”’ Reed Vale, Teigne 
mouth.) 


NOCTURNE. 


I think the candles were alight when Chopin played 
Exquisitely, this thing of light and shade. 


I think he sat with slow tears of delight 
Bright on his cheeks, working, into the night... . 


And as you play, across wide wastes of years 
Something steals near you, more profound than tears, 


A passionate soul that seeks to feed its pain 
On love’s responsive beauty once again. 


And on your red-curved mouth a new kiss lies, 
An odorous flower of some far Paradise. 


The last note dies. About you faintly stir 
The homing footfalls of the Wanderer. 


(Marion Peacock, The Grammar School, Horsham.) 


We select for special commendation the lyrics sent 
by V. P. Kitchin (Chateau d’Oex, Switzerland), J. 
Bernard MacCarthy (Crosshaven), Elsie G. Chapman 
(London, S.W.), Hugh R. Williams (Hove), Miss B. B. 
Horton (Westerham), Mrs. E. M. Smeall (Skipton-on- 
Craven), John P. Jones (Bolton), Irene L. Watts 
(London, S.W.), B. J. Pendlebury (Harrogate), Margaret 
Ormiston (London, $.W.), Kathleen Ida Nob!e (London, 
E.), Marjorie Oddie (Luton), E. Minor (Liverpool), 


Dorothy Canfield 
(Mrs. J. R. Fisher), 
author of “ Rough Hewn,” whose new nove’, “‘ Hillsboro’People,” 
Mr. Jonathan Cape is publishing in September. 
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Marjorie Kidd (Birkenhead), Evelyn D. Bangay (Auck- 
land, co. Durham), Vivien Ford (London, S.W.), Miss 
M. Thorneycroft Booth (Oxford), B. Worsley (Llandaff), 
Dorothy G. Clegg (London, N.), Rev. E. A. Cooke 
(Betchworth), W. Mudie (Darlington), Ina M. Stenning 
(London, W.), Ellys Long Thomas (Bristol), H. Drury 
(Streatham), Maris Johns (Harrogate), Phyllis Erica 
Noble (London, E.), Eleanor Watson (Hull), W. L. M. 
(Bolton), K. V. Chears (Watford), Dorothy Slide (Bir- 
mingham), Ian Kelway (Moretonhampstead), Dora’ A. 
Pattinson (Middlesbrough), Helen Aldridge (Bingley), 
Sadie C. Clay (Tingley), David Mort (Regent’s Park), 
Esther Raworth (Harrogate), A. S. Laycock (Natal), 
E. C. Wallis (Palestine), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), Ivan 
Adair (Dublin), E. D. H. (Antofagasta, Chili), G. E. 
Glazier (Northampton), Zoe Provis (Auckland), May 
Rowland (Eastbourne), Una Cheverton (Chatham), 
“Vagabond ’”’ (Whitehaven), John A. Bellchambers 
(Highgate Hill), M. E. Holmes (Kensington), Gladys 
Echlin (London, S.W.). 


I].—Tue Priz—E or A for the best 
quotation is awarded to Edward Ward, of 
51, Leighton Road, South Shields, for the 
following : 


THE RULE OF THREE. By EsTHER DEAN. 


““ Never—the time and the place 
And the loved one all together.” 


R. BROWNING. 


(John Lane.) 


We also select for printing : 


PIANO PIECES THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS. 
(Appleton.) 


. .. A thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about mine ears.” 


SHAKESPEARE, The Tempest, Act III, Sc. ii. 


(C. F. Rathbone, “‘ Garlenda,”’ Meols Drive, Hoylake.) 


“CORNER: FROG ST 


REET | 


From “ Old English Towns,” by William Andrews and Elsie M. Lang 
(Werner Laur‘e), ~eviewed in this Number. 


WHEN WOMAN RULES. By A WeLL-KNowN MEMBER OF 
PARLIAMENT. (John Long.) 


‘‘The hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world.” 


W. R. Watrace, What Rules the World. 
(Grace H. Hill, ‘‘ Northcote,” Mill Hill, N.W.7.) 


THE GRAND TOUR. By Romer Witson. (Methuen.) 


“Round the world if need be, 
And round the world again.” 


Henry NEWBOLT. J 


(D. Hodgson, All Saints’ Nursery College, Harrogate.) 


SIDE SHOWS. By I. A. R. Wy te. (Cassells.) 


“‘The flowers that bloom in the spring, tra la, 
Have nothing to do with the case.” 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN, The Mikado. 
(Gladys H. Cocks, 84, Commercial Road, Newport, 
Monmouthshire.) 


THE AMBITIOUS LADY. By J. S, Fretcner. (Ward, Lock.) 
“* Are you a married man or a bachelor ? ” 
SHAKESPEARE, Julius Cesar. 


(Mollie Van Noorden, The Downs School, Brighton.) 


III.—Tue PrizE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
brief quotation in prose or verse offering 
consolation to a rejected lover is awarded to 
the Rev. Edwin C. Lansdown, of 11, Guildford 
Road, Tunbridge Wells, for the following : 


‘This is a sorrow which must needs be borne with a 
smiling face, and with a life unaltered in its aspect toward 
the world. Much which might in your judgment have 
ministered to your happiness has been denied you, but it 
is still left to you to trust, to aspire and to labour. Our 
human life is full of compensation, and there is no greater 
mistake than to suppose that shattered purposes and 
defeated hopes bear no fruit, because they do not bear that 
particular fruit which we have sought and sighed for.” 


R. P. Downes, Unrequited Love. 


We select for special commendation the quotations 
sent by Barbara E. Todd (New Soberton), A. G. 
Skinner (Bude), C. Rennie (Forest Hill), Florence 
Parsons (Altrincham), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), 
M. C. Jobson (Hornchurch), Miss Martin (Exmouth), 
A. Short (London, W.), Kathleen Joyce Blake (Wickham 
Market), W. Webster (Southport), A. M. Hillier (London, 
N.), J. N. Banister (Leyland), Emily Middleton (Dundee), 
A. Eleanor Pinnington (Exeter), A. Henshaw (Birming- 
ham), Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), W. Swayne 
Little (Dublin). 


IV.—TueE Prize or Hacr A Guinea for the best review 
in a hundred words is awarded to W. L. Dudley, 
of Ranfurly Castle School, Bridge of Weir, 
Scotland, for the following : 


REMINISCENCES. By E. F. Knicut. (Hutchinson.) 


Mr. Knight is one with the Elizabethans not only in the 
variety of his achievement but also in the vigorous prose 
in which he narrates his experiences in the many distant 
corners of the world to which his calling of war correspon- 
dent has taken him. He has ranged from the Baltic to 
Bulawayo, from the Parana to the Pamirs, and here exhibits 
a canvas crowded with more incident than would suffice 
for half a dozen careers. The tale he tells of his life 
adventurous forms the most interesting collection of 
reminiscences published for some time past. 

We also select for printing : 

THE PACE OF THE OX. By F. E. MILts Younc. 

(Hodder’& Stoughton.) 

It is so seldom that one discovers a really readable and 
sensible South African novel that it is with genuine pleasure 
one recommends Miss Young’s latest and best story, ‘‘ The 
Pace of the Ox.’’ Here the author not only demonstrates 
unusual ability as a story-teller, but she also propounds 
some wholesome, common-sense views. The moral under- 
lying the book is that the peace of the veldt brings that 
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tranquillity which the fret of the towns cannot. The hero, 
Martin, realises this and shuts his heart for ever against 
the romance with Gwen, remaining faithful to his self- 
sacrificing wife. 


(Norman Hamilton Pakeman, ro, Steyn Street, Bloem- 
[fontein, Orange Free State, South Africa.) 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS TO-DAY. 
By Wittiams. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Mr. Williams urges that the alternative to a successful 
League of Nations is a world concentrating its skill and 
resources on the art of slaughter. Sensing the mood of the 
hour, he calls for an endeavour to convince the nations that 
the existing League does indeed provide the germ of a 
better order, and believes that a full and frank discussion 
not only of its successes and promises, but its weaknesses, 
its failures, and its half-achievements, will do much towards 
this desired end. This timely book is undoubtedly the 
best-informed and most considered contribution to one of 
the world’s most vital problems. 


(Sidney S. Wright, ‘“ Kinkora,” Swanley, Kent.) 


We specially commend the reviews sent by J. A. M. 
Hunter (Ventnor), Winifred M. Davies (Derby), Gladys 
H. Cocks (Newport), J. Kilmeny Keith (West Kensing- 
ton), Rita C. M. Gayford (London, S.W.), B. Noel 
Saxelby (Buxton), Harry Barnes (Dalston), Beatrice 
Helena Woods (Esher), Reginald May (Chelsea), Winifred 
Simmons (Parkstone), Phyllis Pearsall (Bombay), G. M. 
Faulding (London, W.), Jean W. Main (Kelso), Phillis 
Rees (Macclesfield), Joan Vale (New South Wales), 
Dorothy Child (Canterbury), G. W. Bowes (Rishton), 


| The Fleet River at Blackfriars 
(1760). 


From “ Father Thames,” by Walter Higgins (Wells Gardner), - 
reviewei in this Number. 


Kathleen Lee (Forest Gate), Catherine Eleanor Abbott 
(London, W.), B. Vanthal (London, S.W.), Mrs. E. M. 
Oliver (Altrincham), A. E. Gowers (Haverhill). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BoOoKMAN is awarded to G. P. W. Lamb, 
of 5, Vicarage Lane, London, E.16. 


DICKENS AT GAD’S HILL PLACE. 


By Mayor Gordon Home. 


T is probably not known even to the most enthu- 
siastic Dickens-lover that the great novelist’s 
garden boy at Gad’s Hill Place is still living. He is 
Mr. George Woolley, and is now head gardener to Sir 
Drummond Cunliffe Smith, Bt., of Suttons, near Ongar, 
in Essex. 

Although close on three score years and ten Mr. 
Woolley is alert and active, a fine-looking, white-haired, 
upright man, possessing an excellent memory of his 
youthful days in Kent when, from the age of twelve 
to sixteen years, he was employed in the garden of 
Gad’s Hill Place. For about two years after the novel- 
ist’s death George Woolley remained there while the 
young Charles Dickens continued to live in the house. 

One of the facts Mr. Woolley remembers with great 
pleasure and speaks of with real enthusiasm, is the 
extraordinary kindness of his first employer, his thought- 
fulness for every one in the village and his generosity. 
As a consequence Dickens was exceedingly popular 
at Higham (the village close to Gad’s Hill Place), and 
on his return after his lecturing tour in the United 
States, the villagers gave him a tremendous welcome, 
bedecking the cottages with flags and showing by every 
possible means their pleasure at his return. 

Woolley remembers how one day not long before 
the departure to America for this tour, when he was 
working by some frames screened from the house by 
a laurel hedge, he heard someone declaiming in a fairly 
loud voice, and thought that it must be “ someone 
rather out of his ordinary senses.” Peering through the 
hedge he saw Dickens standing on the top of the stone 
steps leading to the garden at the back of the house. 
In his hand were long slips of paper from which he 


was reading, and as he did so he waved his hand and 
gesticulated to the vacant lawn ! 

There was much entertaining in these days, and 
Woolley remembers the visits of Wilkie Collins, Long- 
fellow and Clarkson Stanfield. Among his friends 
Dickens was, from what the gardener’s boy could see 
and hear, a most genial host, full of gaiety and good 
spirits, and peals of laughter from any group of which 
Dickens was the centre were always to be heard. 

If there were guests staying in the house the usual 
routine of work might be broken through, but in the 
ordinary way mornings were rigidly employed in 
writing, and during that time no gardening could be 
done near the chalet, in the upper floor of which Dickens 
worked. 

Dickens would come into the garden and run with 
great energy for ten or fifteen minutes round the paths 
and walks before breakfast, which was at eight-forty-five. 
He would then carry his papers over to the chalet and 
write until two, and no one was allowed to break into 
this period. After lunch, however, the novelist was 
generally at the disposal of his household, and his delight 
in the country surrounding his Kentish home showed 
itself in long walks during the afternoon with one or 
other of his family. A favourite ramble was to 
start out on the Gravesend road, work round through 
the woods to Cobham, and then continue towards the 
Medway and so home—a round of seven or eight miles. 

His intimate knowledge of the country naturally led 
to the inclusion of certain spots in his books, and Woolley 
learned that Cooling was the church described in the 
beginning of ‘‘ Great Expectations,” also that Pip’s 
brother-in-law, the kindly blacksmith, had his original 
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in the village blacksmith of 
Chalk. There seems to have 
been much discussion among 
the staff of Gad’s Hill 
Place as to the location 
of “ Dingley Dell,” and no 
decision was ever arrived at 
by Woolley or his friends, 
although there was a 
tendency to place Mr. Wardle’s 
house among the hills between 
Rochester and Maidstone. 

To his employees Dickens 
was extremely kind and 
generous, and at Christmas 
time there was a real spirit 
of festivity at Gad’s Hill 
Place. Every one employed 
was allowed to bring in a 
friend, and from the midday 
dinner to supper there was 
fun and feasting in the 
kitchen, the Dickens family 
being always represented 
by one or two of the sons 
for part of the evening. The 
real spirit of Christmas one feels in so many pages of 
the novelist’s works was, according to Woolley, fully 
realised at his home at that happy season of the year. 

The keen interest in the welfare of every member of 
his household which was characteristic of Charles 
Dickens is shown in the following incident. Woolley’s 
wages were at one time some weeks in arrear, and as 
his mother depended a good deal on this source of 
revenue the situation had become rather difficult for 
the small home when it chanced that Miss Hogarth 
called, and in conversation heard of the trouble. She 
felt convinced that something was wrong and wired 


to her brother-in-law who. 
was in London. He came 
down by the next train, at. 
once sent for the gardener 
and asked him to explain. 
what had happened. As it 
turned out he had been hold- 
ing back the wages which 
he had received for the 
boy, he had a mauvais quart 
d’heure and notice to leave. 

At the time of the great 
writer’s death there was no. 
butler kept, but a_ boy 
named Isaac Armitage ‘acted 
as page. He was waiting 
in the dining-room when his 
master had the seizure which 
caused his death, and it was 
into his arms that he fell 
when he collapsed in his 
chair. 

Speaking of his thought 
for the villagers, Mr. Woolley 
states that Dickens was. 
really concerned if word was 
not sent to Gad’s Hill Place when anyone was ill, and 
a good proportion of the numerous presents of wine 
and spirits which came from warm admirers of the 
writer found its way into Kentish cottages near by. 
Dickens was not fond of spirits, so that there was 
always an ample supply of such available. A gift on 
one occasion which Mr. Woolley remembers having 
been sent to Dickens was an eighteen-gallon barrel 
of whisky. 

Two plates of the author’s dinner service and also: 
a cup and saucer were given to Woolley on leaving 
Gad’s Hill Place, and these he still treasures. 


Mr. George Woolley. 


WILLIAM ARCHER.* 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


O prevent misunderstanding I will say at once 
that I propose to permit myself the luxury of 
almost unmitigated praise. I believe that Mr. William 
Archer has one of the clearest, strongest and soundest 
minds of the age, and that for many years he has exerted 
with characteristic quietness a sane and wholesome 
influence that has been a public benefit. Those who 
admire him think (as he of course would not) that he 
has never had anything like the recognition or reward 
he deserves. Not, indeed, that he is unknown, even to 
the young omniscients. True, the other day, a very 
reverend dignitary declared that he had never heard 
of Mr. Archer; but that was to be looked for. It is 
a defect of deans that (like Diogenes) they find it difficult 
to discover a man incapable of compromising with his 
conscience. For over thirty years Mr. Archer was a 
prime power in the theatrical world. He was admired, 
respected, feared and possibly hated; but friend and 
foe alike knew this about him, that he could not be 
bought or flattered or cajoled into the least suggestion 


* “ The Old Drama and the New.” 10s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


of the false or suppression of the true. In that strange, 
hectic, shrill and shabby world of the footlights, he 
moved always aloof, a just, generous, austere and 
passionate critic. 

Passionate ? asks the reader with surprise. I insist 
on the word even though Mr. Archer himself should 
repudiate it. His greatness lies (as I think) precisely 
in the fact that in addition to his judicial endowment he 
was granted a pure and sincere passion. I use the word 
“judicial ’’ as deliberately as I used the word “ pas- 
sionate’’; for I think what a judge he would have 
made, had he given to the law (he was called just 
forty years ago) what he gave up to the theatre. The 
great view, the immense patience, the large generosity, 
the grasp of detail, the coherence of knowledge, the 
power of synthesis—he has them all. He has even 
the judicial ignorance ; for though he would not ask 
“Who is Connie Gilchrist ?’’ knowing Connie being, 
so to speak, his métier, yet once, when others at table 
were discussing an imminent fight, he did ask me in a 
whisper, ‘‘ Who is Joe Beckett ?” 
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But the judge is only part of Mr. Archer. There is, 
as well, the devout lover. How it is to be explained 
I know not, but there is the fact that this Scotsman 
from Perth and the University of Edinburgh found 
himself in London, at the age of twenty-three or there- 
abouts, a dramatic critic with a great passion for the 
theatre. Observe, he not merely loved the jade, he 
believed in her, against all appearances. Let us quote 
from him what appears to be a kind of Credo: 


“‘ T should like to see in England a body of playwrights, 
however small, whose works are not only acted, but printed 
and read. They might, of course, belong to every species 
of dramatic composition 
enumerated by Polonius or 
Geneste, but the large pro- 
portion of them would probably 
deal with phases of modern 
life. In this sphere there 
would be room for comedy as 
light as Marivaux and drama 
as intense as Augier, but 
always, except in the merest 
farce, there should be at least 
an undercurrent of  serious- 
ness. Even the merest farce, 
be it noted, should be free 
from puerility and vulgarity ; 
but with this reservation it 
might be as wild and fan- 
tastic as Labiche himself, if 
it were only half as witty. 
In comedy and drama again 
the element of seriousness 
might be purely poetic or senti- 
mental, but it would generally 
arise from the relation of 
the work to some moral, 
social, political—may I add 
religious ?—topic of the day, 
or better still of all time. 
. .. That is quite ambitious 
enough for the present, con- 
sidering how small are the 
germs from which this literary 
drama must grow, and how 
unfavourable the surrounding Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 
conditions.” 


You will observe that this aspiration towards the 
future is also a condemnation of the present. But it is 
not a jeremiad culled from last week’s “‘ Highbrow ”’ ; 
it is taken from Mr. Archer’s volume “ English Drama- 
tists of To-day,” published over forty years ago. It 
is the faith that he has professed steadily and preached 
unweariedly ever since, in the face of gibes and jokes 
and scorn, and it is a faith in which he has been justi- 
fied ; for it has all come true; and he has written this 
latest volume to confute the doubters and hearten 
the believers. 

It may be interesting to note who the English Drama- 
tists were when To-day was 1882. They were sixteen 
in number, and they were (alphabetically) James Albery, 
F. W. Broughton, F. C. Burnand, H. J. Byron, W. S. 
Gilbert, Sydney Grundy, Bronson Howard, H. A. Jones, 
Paul Merritt, Herman Merivale, A. W. Pinero, Robert 
Reece, George R. Sims, Theyre Smith, Alfred Tennyson 
and W. G. Wills. What a set! The theatre of 1882 
clearly had to be loved ere it could seem worthy of 
one’s love, for, of the now known writers, only one 
(Gilbert) had begun to produce characteristic work. 


Tennyson, of course, hardly counts, for ‘‘ Becket,’’ his 
one stage success, was not yet published, even if it 
was written. H. A. Jones was an immature melo- 
drama merchant, his greatest triumph even in this line 
being yet to come. A. W. Pinero, in his quiet steady 
way, had just made a hopeful beginning, and we may 
note as a tribute to Mr. Archer’s acumen, that he 
puts his faith in Pinero from the first. Let us also 
note that he is full of praise for the good journalistic 
quality in Sims, and full of disdain for the sham Eliza- 
bethanism and alleged blank verse of Wills, whose 
“Charles I,” once glorified by Irving and Terry, some- 
one recently revived with 
no Irving and Terry, and 
hopefully waited for a public 
which never came. 

I have referred at some 
length to this old volume 
because it shows how 
true to himself Mr. Archer 
has been—true, not with 
mechanical consistency, but 
with the intellectual and 
emotional sanity that has 
from the first endeavoured 
to “see into the life ot 
things.’ He has always 
loved the theatre and has 
always believed in it. The 
volume of 1923 is worth 
many volumes of 1882, but 
the germ of the great was 
already there in the small. 
What he hoped for has 
come to pass, and, for once, 
a prophet has recognised the 
embodiment of his own 
vision. 

And not merely recognised ; 
for the present volume 
Mr. William Archer. is written with a certain 

fine heat. Here, at last, 
Mr. Archer exclaims, we have an acted and printed 
drama of which any nation might be proud ; and what 
happens? Our highbrows ignore its solid worth, 
declare the stage to be degenerate, and devote them- 
selves to the glorification of Elizabethans, Jacobeans 
and Carolines. The dramatists who have, so to speak, 
lain in the grave four days are disinterred, and declared 
to be living and wholesome. Our young bloods (en- 
couraged by elderly anemics) forsake Shaw for Shirley, 
sniff at Barrie, jeer at Galsworthy, and proclaim the 
splendour of “‘ The Duchess of Malfi’’ and the brilliance 
of ‘“‘ The Country Wife.” They even sneer at Shake- 
speare. 

Let us briefly examine the position. The drama, 
says Mr. Archer, takes two main forms, the Tealistic 
drama and the poetic drama. Three centuries ago, 
the material conditions of theatrical performance were 
of a kind that made the drama of realism impossible. 
Without the modern stage, modern lighting and modern 
built-up scenes, no illusion of reality could be attained. 
Accordingly, we had the poetic drama, that is, the 
kind of play in which dramatic effect was secured, 
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not by an attempted repre- 
sentation of reality, but by 
a heightening of the situa- 
tion by the dramatist’s art 
of rhetoric and the actor’s 
art of declamation. That is, 
the poetic drama approached 
the conditions of the older 
grand ofera, in which 
there is no pretence to 
reality—in which Siegfried, 
having had Hagen’s spear 
plunged through his back, 
is propped up by obliging 
bystanders, and proceeds to 
sing three pages of powerful 
tenor solo against a full 
orchestra. Mr. Archer’s thesis 
is that the passing from 
this conventional drama of 
impossible situation helped 
out by rhetorical solos 
and duets to the drama of 
actual human relations— 
the passing, in fact, from 
“The Broken Heart” to 
The Silver Box’’—is a 
definite piece of artistic pro- 
gress, and that any attempt 
to go back is treason to a 
great achievement. 

This thesis he maintains vigorously in nearly four 
hundred pages of first-rate criticism. Both as history 
and commentary his book is thoroughly sound and 
entirely delightful. I have enjoyed every word of it. 
Shakespeare, we must remember, is as exceptional in 
the old drama as Mozart is in the old opera. Mr. 
Archer’s argument is directed, not against the lone 
regality of Shakespeare, but against those who conspire 
to thrust crude and revolting pretenders into his awful 
and solitary seat. Shakespeare belongs to his own 
time, and so far transcends it, that he can be inter- 
preted in the terms of every age ; the minor Elizabethans 
belong merely to their own time. They are of great 
importance historically, and of small importance in- 
trinsically. No one denies them their virtues; but 
it is less their virtues than their vices that appeal to 
the épuisés who seek for violent stimulus in stage 
displays of blood-boltered corpses and Grand Guignol 
horrors. 

I feel just a little doubtful whether Mr. Archer does 
not tremble sometimes on the edge of a fallacy—an 
Aristotelian argument that the realistic drama and the 
poetic drama are two degrees of the same kind of 
“‘ jmitation,’’ one being more true than the other. But 
there is a respect in which “‘ Twelfth Night ” and “ John 
Bull’s Other Island”’ are alike and comparable, and a 
respect in which they are unlike and incomparable, 
being different, not merely in degree, but in absolute 
kind. Mr. Archer’s charge against the minor Eliza- 
bethans seems to be that their kind is bad; my charge 
would be that they are bad of their kind, the kind itself 
being good. He distinguishes very clearly between 
the plays as poetry and the plays as drama. What he 
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says, in effect, is something 
like this: “Here is a vast 
body of theatrical literature, 
Do not confuse the issue 
by telling me that some of 
it contains (as Lamb shewed 
long ago) very quotable 
poetry. The point is that the 
writers produced their com- 
positions, not as poems, but 
as plays, not as matter for 
the library, but as wares 
for the theatre. Let us 
therefore examine them as 
plays; let our criticism of 
the drama be dramatic 
criticism.” 

I had meant to offer 
some consideration of Mr. 
Archer’s other works—his 
literary essays, his transla- 
tion of Ibsen, or rather, 
his acclimatisation here of 
that tremendous dramatic 
influence, his publicist 
volumes on Spain, India, 
America and Germany, his 
mariy volumes of dramatic 
criticism, admirable as litera- 
ture and invaluable as his- 
tory, and of his own dramas 
—one of which has just been having a tremendous 
success in America and is shortly to be produced over 
here; but I have already overrun my space. His 
plays are a theme for a separate article. Upon 
one point I should like to say this; that the Epigoni 
who now write their little theatrical articles in the 
superior weeklies offer us nothing like The World gave 
us in the early nineties; for that mere “ society”’ 
paper printed week by week the musical articles of 
G. B. S. and the dramatic articles of W. A.—long, 
serious, revolutionary discussions (mitigated with a 
little judicious levity), both first-rate journalism, both 
first-rate criticism, and both entirely independent of 
the commercial element. The result was that Shaw 
helped to reform the opera, and Archer helped to 
reform the theatre. Where is their like now? At 
present there seems to be only about one paper 
that believes in its contributors as Edmund Yates 
believed in his. 

I conclude, us I began, with an affirmation of praise 
for a man of great qualities. Personally, I cannot 
think of William Archer without affection, for his 
weekly articles were a great educative influence on the 
mind of a certain raw and ignorant boy. But I think 
of him, too, in his public aspect, as a rare and 
excellent combination of intellect and feeling—one 
of those 


Mr. William Archer, 


with Dr. Isubouchi (seated) and Frofessor Shimamura, leaders of the 
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““ Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please.” 


Mr. Archer has been a critic with a genuine passion ; 
no one has less been passion’s slave. 
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SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL’S LIBRARY, 


By His DAUGHTER. 


HE library at Bay Tree Lodge was to my mind 
one of the happiest places in the world. How- 
ever long the weeks you spent in it, there was never 
any end to the treasure or to the surprise. Arrived at 
the top of the old house in Hampstead, you went into 
the great room on the right, and on each side of the 
door, welcoming you, were bookcases; on the left a 
shelf crisp with the latest biographies, such as the 
“Letters of Lord and Lady Wolseley,” the “ Life of 
Sir Victor Horsley,”’ McKenna’s Reminiscences. To 
the right, Poetry, all in a merry disorder, with plenty 
of copies of all the best. No need whatever to bank 
on one set. This poetry overflowed on to a side book- 
case, where Katharine Tynan, whose work my father 
liked, stood with William Barnes and a lot of Yeats, 
padded always with innumerable vague volumes which 
swelled the pleasure of it all. There lived the most 
modern anthologies, pressing up against Burns and 
Milton. The first window was wide and very attractive, 
looking out on greenery. On the broad ledge, supported 
by a host of old magazines, lay a Library of the World’s 
Best Short Stories, and directly beneath was a set of 
friendly, Macmillans (read and noted). 

And so on to the first fire-place, round about which 
the Johnsons and the Pepys and the big claret-coloured 
Ruskins had their home. Of course these were not all ; 
you never knew what delight would be sandwiched 
between delights. Opposite was a long and lovely 
bookcase which may be seen well in the photograph, 
to the right. This picture must have been taken in 
the earliest days of the book-room, so tidy it is and so 
bare the floor. When my father died that floor was 
crowded on each side with volumes. The long case 
was full of friends: a charming but incomplete 
family of ele- 
gant, cream- 
coloured 
Brontés lived 
there, rather 
high up, near 
to some Pett 
Ridges. And 
there were 
some wistful- 
looking little 
grey- blue 
copies of the 
lesser - known 
Gaskells near 
by, and a 
green issue of 
“The Cax- 
tons”’ which 
alwaysseemed 
to hail one 
cheerfully as 
one passed. 
A set of red 
classics had 
their home 


high up, half-way along, published by Messrs. Service & 
Paton ; and from them I stole an illustrated copy of 
“Ivanhoe” for one of the grandchildren. I never 
found my father cared about giving away books ; he 
loved them so, and I understood this. 

Towards the end of his life I mentioned I had been 
reading a book he valued greatly—Grace King’s “‘ New 
Orleans ’’—and he looked at me doubtfully, thinking 
I had got his copy, but I immediately mentioned the 
word “ duplicate ’’ and all was well. 

The Andrew Lang edition of Scott, in its brave 
green and gold, took up the middle of the case and was 
read up to the very last. ‘“‘ Rob Roy” was most worn 
of any. A Centenary Dickens was under it, and all 
round it beamed isolated copies of Dickens, from 
different editions, so that one read ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby ” 
in purple and “ Martin Chuzzlewit ” in grey. 

A bookcase to hold the bound volumes of the Spectator 
was put up between the two rugs <hown in the picture, 
at the right-hand side. Here many times the secretary 
and I have stood with anxious hearts, searching the 
great indexes to find some special review. The particular 
volume wanted was so often absent, reclining no doubt 
under a pile of old provincial newspapers, somewhere 
or other. 

To the left of the inner room there was the most 
mysterious and satisfactory alcove, so dark that one 
could hardly penetrate it—a choice place, where many 
books were ranged. Here dwelt Mrs. Atherton’s capital 
“‘ Julia France and Her Times,” a few mild-looking brown 
Smolletts, and some of Dr. Parker’s sermons, with many 
other amazing books that had disappeared for ages 
from our everyday lives. 

Followed, on the right, my father’s own special book- 
case, where he 
kept some of 
his peculiar 
favourites. 
At the top 
spread the rich 
purple of the 
Ex positor’s 
Bible, with 
“ Tsaiah,” by 
Sir George 
Adam Smith, 
always seem- 
ing to preside 
as king. 
Lower down 
were the 
Dora Green- 
wells, tenderly 
bound in 
morocco, 
marked and 
thumbed and 
cherished. 
They leaned 
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the Hamertons, the Mark Rutherfords (also specially 
bound). W. R. Greg’s “‘ Enigma of Life,’’ Spender’s 
“Comments of Bagshot,’ Francis Paget on a Dis- 
ciplined Life, were also there. The sermons Neale 
wrote, also highly favoured, adorned a shelf near by. 
And every volume of them was dog-eared. 

My. father always marked his books in this way, and 
so did the family. Thus one volume would have pages 
turned down by mother, some by son, some by daughters, 
some by father. Anything that appealed, horrified, 
gripped the interest was brought into permanent 
remembrance by the symbol of the turned-down leaf. 
When the book was caught up for review the day after 
it had been read, perchance, the point of interest could 
be found without waste of time. Two books that I 
remember he turned down on almost every page were 
Eleanor H. Rowland’s ‘‘ The Right to Believe” and 
Rebecca West’s delicious volume on Henry James. 

Towards the end of the long inner wall of books stood, 
near my father’s chair, some novels especially dear to 
him—three- volume copies of Hardy (‘‘ The Wood- 
landers’”’ in dark green, ‘‘ Tess”’ in soiled gold), a 
row of Dumas, worn with reading, and a little set of 
thin blue Merrimans to which he could always turn 
contentedly. Round about were the George Mac- 
donalds he knew so _ intimately—‘‘ Alec Forbes,” 
““ Robert Falconer,” ‘‘ The Marquis of Lossie.”’ 

Immediately by his chair on the ground were 
stacked the newest books. It was here one delved 
secretly for the latest things to look at ; delved, read, 
and anxiously replaced, for in all the chaos he had a 
good idea where the books were. I remember, how- 
ever, some terrible swift searches, and one especially. 
The:. printers waited for “copy,” (so often calmly 
delayed till the last moment), and the sun was darkened, 
and the wheels of life seemed to stop, because a little 
book called The Quintessence of Ibsen, by Bernard 
Shaw, was hiding. 

Behind my father’s chair the gallant rows of biography 
began. No “ Life,’ however amateurish and feeble, 
was ever.cast away, as we were taught that every human 
story held something of importance. As I sat opposite 
him talking, my eye would often rest with refreshment 
and .joy on the names I saw looming out from these 
shelves, lovingly arranged by a faithful secretary. A.’s 
and B.’s they were—Arnold, Ainger, de Bunsen, Ward 
Beecher, Browning, Gabriele von Biilow, Bernard of 
Clairvaux. . . . To the right of the fire-place, high up, 
lived the well-known copy of ‘“ Amiel’s Journal ’’ and 
the Swanston Stevenson, not much used, as the Edin- 
burgh edition was here, there and everywhere. 

There was more biography down the passage. Also, 
there was a private corner in which some highly-prized 
mystical works were lying, much A. E. Waite, Mead’s 
“ Mystical Adventures ”’ and some of Rufus Jones, with 


volumes of Horlick’s Magazine, secured because Waite 
had edited and contributed to them. Down that 
passage stood various books that he made important 
to me—Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Life of Edward Irving,’’ Mrs. 
Panton’s ‘“‘ Leaves From a Life,’’ the terra-cotta “‘ Life 
of Keble,” the ‘‘ Life of Tennyson ”’ in green, and others. 

By one of the windows stood an oak coffer, hopefully 
termed the Ark. Many a famous book has meekly 
awaited its chance here; here many photographs, 
proofs and poems have rested for years. Important 
long envelopes addressed in the cramped hand of the 
theologian—ultimately destined for the Expositor— 
were shot neatly through a slot made in the top. 

Photographs of Barrie, signed, were up beside the 
fire-place at the end of the room, near to the great shelves 
full of dictionaries and rows of Westminster Reviews. 
There was also a photograph of Lord Riddell in Court 
dress on the mantelpiece, and a picture of Walter 
Bagehot, the name carefully written underneath in my 
father’s own hand. 

Splendid talks have been enjoyed by this hearth, he 
had so many intimate friends. . . . 

I have not spoken of the masses of review books that 
streamed along the floor, of the stores of papers and 
the piles of Cornhills and Hibberts, of the weekly parcel 
containing the newest publications (spilled in a comfort- 
able medley near the door), of the mysterious varied 
mountain near by, that might contain anything from 
a Somersetshire Year Book to a booklet by Mark 
Hambourg on Piano-Playing. Nor have I mentioned 
the much-disturbed shelves on which the Academy and 
Atheneum, bound, had their place. Nor have I spoken 
of the long passage in the outer library where the 
theology was spread; the hard-read ‘ Parochial and 
Plain Sermons”’ of Newman, in their crimson and 
silver ; the Dennys, the Ramsays and the rest. Very 
often, when too ill to get into his library, he would 
send up for a bound Blackwood from this place. A dark 
cupboard at the end of it held bound volumes of the 
Guardian. 

There were other books. Some in the dining-room, 
notably “Le Recit d’une Sceur”’ and a pretty old 
scarlet Scott. In the drawing-room reposed many 
autograph copies, including the manuscript of “ The 
Little Minister.” In the bedroom, for light reading, 
a row of Oppenheim was always in waiting. But it 
was in the library that my father really lived, with the 
countless friends of real life, and the countless friends of 
imagination. Though his books might be strewn 
riotously around him, there was no untidiness or haziness 
in his way of thinking. Every book was grasped, and 
every essence clear. In that room, after his work was 
done, he would reach out for a book with the purest 
satisfaction. In that room, even now that he has gone, 
happiness and keenness haunt the air. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 
ERIC LEADBITTER. 


N Mr. Eric Leadbitter’s literary career, rain may 
have fallen before seven; but it has certainly 
cleared before eleven. His first novel went the round 
of the London publishing offices for two years before it 
was finally accepted by Messrs. George Allen & Unwin 
in 1915. But to-day, though he has not yet reached 
the high noon of life, Mr. Leadbitter, with six novels 
to his credit, enjoys a secure and commanding position 
among the more serious of our 
younger novelists. His repu- 
tation has no element of the 
spurious in it. It has been 
won by the hard and honest 
labour of a conscientious and 
fastidious artist ; and the fact 
that it has received not only 
the enthusiastic appreciation 
of the critics, but the 
patronage of a large circle of 
readers, shows that good work 
does not necessarily languish 
for a long time in obscurity, 
as the cynics so often assert. 
It is true that Mr. Leadbitter 
has still to win popularity in 
the wider sense of the word ; 
but that popularity is not 
likely to be long delayed, and 
will almost certainly be 
hastened by the latest novel 
that has just come from 
his pen.* 

Mr. Leadbitter belongs to 
a Northumbrian family, but 
he was born in London 
in 1891. He was educated 
at. Shrewsbury, on leaving 
which he!entered the; Civil 
Service. After serving tor a time in the Public Trustee 
Office he went in 1919 to the Treasury, where he now 
holds an important position. He will tell you that the 
work of a Civil Servant is not always so “ cushiony ” 
as it is popularly supposed to be ; and Mr. Leadbitter’s 
literary output is the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that it! has been done not merely during 
the scarce leisure hours of an exacting official career, 
but under the strain of persistent physical disability. 
But there is a sense in which Mr. Leadbitter the novelist 
is an even more amazing adjunct to Mr. Leadbitter the 
Treasury official. Those who read his stories, knowing 
nothing of the facts of his life, would naturally conclude 
that the author writes about the country, and the 
characters of the country-side, from long and intimate 
experience. Every page of his work is so stamped in 
this regard with the hall-mark of authority that, while 
there is no suspicion of imitation, one is constantly 
reminded of Mr. Thomas Hardy. Take at random the 
following passage from ‘‘ Shepherd’s Warning ”’ : 

“When it was almost dark, and a ravelled strip of 
yellow light alone lingered in the western sky, a man 


* “The Evil That Men Do.” 7s. 6d. net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 
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reached the brow of the hills above Fidding, and paused 
for a moment to settle more comfortably a bundle of wood 
on his shoulder before beginning the steep descent into 
the village. It was an April evening, but the dying winter, 
in a last rally, had gripped the earth with a bitter frost, so 
that the muddy footpath under the trees that crowned 
the hills had turned to the hardness of stone, and beside 
the path the dead leaves, among which some creature 
rustled in frightened retreat, were stiff and unyielding. 
There at the edge of the wood, where the path dipped 
downwards, it was very still, and 
the air clear and keen. Behind, 
through the bare limbs of the 
trees, a diffused glow in the sky 
showed where lay Pricehurst, 
of which a few scattered lights 
glinted through the mist that 
shrouded the low-lying ground 
on which the town stood. It 
was preternaturally still, and the 
silence seemed merely empha- 
sised by the occasional rustling 
among the dead leaves, where 
unseen eyes were watchful, and 
by the notes of a small church 
bell which ascended from the 
village, each chime seeming to 
rise smoothly and burst into 
_ crisp sound as it reached the 
crest of the hills, as bubbles 
rise and burst on the surface of 
silent pools.” 


That passage, which is charac- 
teristic of the author’s always 
‘careful and distinctive prose, is 
as far removed in atmosphere 
as anything could well be from 
the atmosphere of Whitehall ! 
Obviously, the uninitiated 
would say, it could only be 
written by one whose mind 

— was saturated and mellowed 
Mr. Eric Leadbitter. },v the constant contemplation 
of rural scenes by the physical eye. Yet Mr. Lead- 
bitter protests that, though the call of the country is 
often in his ears, he knows little of it from actual contact, 
and that it is only for two short weeks in the year that 
he is able to escape from the dusty purlieus of officialdom. 
No doubt his Northumbrian ancestry counts for some- 
thing ; but his novels clearly demonstrate the fact 
that a man may successfully lead two lives—one of 
everyday routine, and one of the imagination. His 
work is a triumphant vindication of the ability of true 
imagination, well disciplined, to rise above its surround- 
ings. That Mr. Leadbitter’s imagination retains so 
thoroughly its freshness and independence is in some 
measure due probably to the fact that he moves little 
in literary circles and cares nothing for the gossip of 
the coteries and the clubs. 

Mr. Leadbitter’s first novel, ‘‘ Rain Before Seven,” 
was the story of a young man of artistic tastes but 
weak, susceptible temperament, who passes from his 
public school to the world of music, and suffers many 
things from the pitfalls and temptations of Bohemian 
life in London before finding contentment in an ordinary 
existence. The style of the book is clear, unaffected 
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and efficient ; but, as one who has himself been a 
publisher’s reader, the present writer is not amazed 
to learn that it was declined a dozen times or more 
before it eventually found its way into print. It is 
easy now to appreciate the promise that it contained. 
But its qualities are not of a showy or immediately 
arresting kind; they are such qualities as a jaded 
publisher, drugged with overmuch reading, might 
easily pass by. ‘“‘ The Road to Nowhere” had the 
similar theme of a youth who is ambitious to rise above 
himself, but who is too keen about the end and too 
thoughtless about the means. Joe Peeping is brought 
up in a small greengrocer’s shop near the Tottenham 
Court Road. His ambition secures him a position in 
a solicitor’s office, and eventually he goes into Dorset 
as estate assistant to Colonel Redpath, with whose 
sensitive and beautiful daughter, Frances, he falls in 
love. He has many unhappy adventures before he 
emigrates to America to start life afresh, having learned 
by bitter experience that “ it is not what you do, but it 
is how you do it” that matters. For his third book, 
“ Perpetual Fires,” the author took a larger canvas and 
showed us three generations of a Northumbrian family. 
Nicholas Longways—a writer and a lovable recluse— 
prays that his son may follow in his own steps. Anthony, 
however, true to the family tradition from which his 
father has broken away, becomes a pompous and self- 
complacent doctor. But Nicholas lives to see the 
musical, if not the literary, promise of his grandson, 
Oliver, though no sooner has Oliver’s first overture 
been performed at the Queen’s Hall than news of his 
death at the Front is received. The story is full of 
good pictures and good characterisation, and is not 
lacking in moments of drama; but Mr. Leadbitter, 
when he wrote it, had still to learn that his qualities 
shine with a more certain light when they are 
concentrated than when they are diffused. 

It was in “‘ Shepherd’s Warning,’ published in 1920, 
that Mr. Leadbitter may truly be said to have found 
himself ; and it is to the vein of “‘ Shepherd’s Warning ”’ 
that he returns in his new novel, “ The Evil That Men 
Do.” Meanwhile in “‘ Dead Reckoning,” which ap- 
peared last year, he has given us a very sympathetic 
and penetrating study of a widower and his only 
daughter. Captain Inglis and Marian are all in all to 
each other, until Ivan Thorne, a man of irregular habits 
and great self-conceit, comes along to claim Marian and 
to carry her off to London. Captain Inglis detests 
Thorne, but for his daughter’s sake lends him more 
money than he can afford. Thorne’s proposed artistic 
venture fails, and both he and his wife forget the old 


captain away in the country who, through the loss 
both of his daughter and his money, is reduced to 
desperate straits. When his doctor writes to Marian 
she is stricken with remorse, rushes down to see her 
father and brings him to live with Ivan and herself. 
Then begins a series of trivial yet threatening mis- 
understandings, leading up at length to a crisis of 
anguish for Marian. The conclusion is left vague ; but 
the story is a masterly presentation of the difficulties 
that the best-intentioned people must encounter if they 
attempt to govern their relationships by ‘‘ dead reckon- 
ing,” which, according to Webster’s Dictionary, is 
“the method of finding a ship’s position, without celes- 
tial observations, from the distances and courses sailed.” 
But if books like “ Perpetual Fires’? and “ Dead 
Reckoning ’’ would have established no small reputation 
for any writer, it is in ‘ Shepherd’s Warning” and 
“The Evil That Men Do” that we are conscious of 
Mr. Leadbitter’s rare distinction. In neither of these 
latter novels of country life is the plot of any account, 
and in neither of them is there more than a limited 
number of characters. ‘‘ The Evil That Men Do,” for 
instance, is, very baldly summarised, merely the study 
of a dissolute wandering thresher who, going from 
village to village with his party, casts the spell of his 
fascination over all the women of the country-side, 
including Rose Vallance and Pheeny Hammond, two 
widely contrasted characters, whose reactions to his 
allurements are analysed with a wonderfully convincing 
wealth of detail. There are few “ incidents,’ but many 
“situations,” in Mr. Leadbitter’s pages; and though 
the situations are often delicate ones, he is never him- 
self indelicate. Yet his analysis is never mere analysis. 
His characters never become “‘ specimens ’’ under the 
microscope ; they never cease, even in their most 
perilous moments, to be men and women of actual flesh 
and blood. If the author never gives offence it is 
because he is a true, and not a one-sided realist. He 
sees the evil that men do; but he also sees the good. 
In a word, he sees life as it is. And yet, like the genuine 
art that it is, his work is never photographic ; it has 
that heightened reality which one associates with the 
work of the masters. It would be impossible to compare 
Mr. Leadbitter with Mr. Thomas Hardy; he has not 
Mr. Hardy’s range, nor anything of his philosophy. 
Yet this at least he has in common with Mr. Hardy: 
his books have the very breath of the country-side and 
the country life in them, and to read them is to become 
one’s self for a time a veritable part of that life. Mr. 
Leadbitter’s canvas may be small; but his triumph 
upon it is complete. GILBERT THOMAS. 


F. W. THOMAS.* 


F all the world loves a lover, it is not less true 
that all the world loves the man who laughs— 
the hearty, infectious laugh of sheer enjoyment—and, 
by logic, the man who causes that laughter in others. 
To inspire laughter may even rise to the dignity of a 
mission : the names of certain people who have devoted 
their lives to bringing huge smiles to the faces of their 
fellows are household words. 


* “Extra Turns.” 
2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 


By F. W. Thomas. 
(Putnams.)—‘‘ Saturday Nights.” 
(Putnams.) 


By F. W. Thomas. 


Popular Edition, 


Some of these genial well-doers we know by sight ; 
others we know by their writings rather than by their 
actions or their sayings. Many hundreds of readers, 
for instance, turn on Saturdays to the page of the Star 
or Daily News whereupon an intelligent editorial direc- 
torate encourages Mr. F. W. Thomas to expound and 
record human nature’s whimsicalities ; often, I suppose, 
they wonder ‘what he is like.” It really doesn’t 
seriously matter ; but we do, somehow, take an interest 
in the personal ways and appearance of those who give 
us pleasure in print. And without disclosing any 
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weighty secrets—such as whether Mr. Thomas has 
porridge for breakfast or keeps a bee or collects cigar- 
bands—I may say that he has a jolly smile, and that 
within five minutes of our first meeting we were exchang- 
ing rapid-fire notes upon the various papers for which 
we had written and enjoying some hearty laughs, caused 
mainly by himself, as was right and seemly. 

To have succeeded in a non-stop run of eleven years 
in the Star is a record of which any writer may be 
proud, and the two “ collected editions ’’ of his Saturday 
sketches, ‘‘ Extra Turns” 
(first published in 1917) and 
“Saturday Nights” (pub- 
lished last May) show a 
remarkable power of standing 
the severe test of republica- 
tion in book form. It is 
not often that light and 
deliberately amusing stuff, 
written admittedly to enter- 
tain the passing hour, retains 
or regains its life when re-read 
after a long interval. The 
reason here is, I think, in the 
genuine, irresistible humanity 
of it all—a platitude, 
perhaps, but proven if only 
you glance at a page of the 
two books. Take “ any old 
page,” wherever it opens: 
“Home for the Holidays,” 
for instance, in “Extra 
Turns,” and read the opening 
paragraphs : 

““My instructions were to 
look for a small boy with 
sandy hair and freckles on his 
nose, five one side and four 
the other. ‘A rather shy 
boy,’ said his mother, ‘ quiet 
and retiring. The train comes 
in at platform five. I’ve told him to look out for you, 
and I’m awfully sorry I can’t go myself.’ 

““* You'll know him by his chipped knees,’ said his 
father. ‘He will probably be trying to coax chocolate 
out of an automatic machine with a jack-knife, or changing 
the labels on the things in the guard’s van. A quiet and 
retiring youth. Perhaps it would be safer if you stunned 
him first and fetched him along in a taxi.’”’ 

I confess already to audible laughter; and may it 
be a very long time before I lose the ability to laugh 
at this simple but excellent humour, and before I 
fail to chuckle over such a triumph of fun as “ the 
terrible dream of James Montgomery Farthingale, 
together with a most elevating moral,” which appeared 
in the Star last December as ever was, and which was 
demanded by the youngest lady in my’household unto 
seventy times seven. (By which time, Mr. Thomas will 
not mind my saying, the humour of J. M. F.’s “ terrible 
dream ”’ had become pale.) 

It is exceedingly fortunate for us that Mr. Thomas’s 
employer, some years ago, expressed his opinion that 
F. W. T. could do better in some other field of labour. 
In plain language Mr. Thomas “ got the sack.”” He 
was invoice clerk in an office near the river, and, one 
fine day in the year 1905, tempted by the call of the sea 


or something of that sort, voyaged to Greenwich in his 
dinner-hour, having unwittingly boarded one of the 
Thames express liners instead of a stopper at every 
pier. On his return after a three-hours’ absence there 
were a few hectic moments, and the invoice-clerk was 
no more ; instead, stood before the world a contributor 
to the Morning Leader—for, by the happiest stroke of 
luck for everybody concerned, Mr. Thomas sent to the 
editor of that paper a little article on “‘ Getting the 
Sack.” Mr. Ernest Parke, then in command, was a 
wise editor. He sent for 
his new contributor, and 
made him a clerk; and 
from that post he soon found 
his way to the editorial 
department. At reporting 
work his irrepressible habit 
of returning with a funny 
“ story’ when sent out to 
obtain a serious one could 
not be checked. And hence 
—-the beloved disciple, our 
F. W. Thomas, whom may 
the fates long preserve to us. 

Amalgamation came; the 
Leader, which many of 
us still remember with 
affection, became merged in 
the Daily News ; but F. W. 
Thomas remained with the 
paper, and is still attached 
to its office—in a semi- 
detached way. He rambles 
London with Low for the 
Star ““ Low and I” series— 
which, he tells me, are to 
appear in book form this 
autumn; and he has few 
leisure hours by the time 
his work is finished, although 
he now writes for no other papers but these. Success, 
we may say safely, has come to him; but it has been 
through his own hard work. He has been “ broad- 
casted’ several times; his articles are often selected 
by readers for the entertainment of audiences; and 
his books are “ going”’ well. His one sorrow is not 
a new one—being accepted as a humorist, people refuse 
to take him seriously. He must be funny. 

For recreation—if we must trespass on the province 
of ‘‘ Who’s Who ’”’—Mr. Thomas plays golf; “ but,” 
he said, “‘ you would never believe it was golf if you 
saw me.”’ And he loves the West Country ; whereupon 
I almost purred, being one whom Devon calls back 
repeatedly to her sun and mist and moorland. And 
there, with this inadequate picture of a friend of all 
laughter-lovers, I will leave him, having betrayed, I 
hope, no secrets, and (best of all) never once having 
quoted Bergson on “ Laughter ’’—which I was strongly 
tempted to do in order to provide a properly grave 
and professorial conclusion to a most unbecomingly 
chatty article. But it is the sort of article you have 
to write after spending an hour with Mr. Thomas, 
several cups of tea, and a fair quantity of tobacco. 

WILFRID L. RANDELL. 


Mr. F. W. Thomas. 
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A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Ediior before 
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If some critics incline to take themselves and 
their business too seriously, it may be they are 
driven to do so in self-defence, for there is a general 
tendency among those who are not critics to treat 
them and it with a certain lightness. Pope was giving 
voice to a large body of current opinion when he 
said that men must serve their time to every trade, 

‘‘ Save critics, critics are already made,” 
and so was Disraeli—I think it was Disraeli—when 
he laid it down more recently that critics were 
disappointed persons who had failed as authors. 
And now, in his ‘“‘ Masters and Men’”’ (Constable), 
Mr. Philip Guedalla heaves his half-brick and shouts 
his opprobrium in the orthodox manner. 
‘‘ What if his dull forefathers used that cry ?— 
Can he not let a bad example die ?”’ 

Apparently not, and the worst of it is that some of 
the things he says are true. 


“ Persons afflicted with the Critical Attitude,” 
he remarks, “‘ suffer from an almost total inability 
to enjoy a book as the simple thing that it really is. 
In the earlier stages of the complaint (and there, 


Mr. Newman Flower, 


whose “George Frideric Handel” (Cassells) is reviewed 
in this Number. 


unless I am 
profoundly in 
error, sO many 
readers are to 
be found) the 
patient’s mind 
runs, while he 
is reading, on 
Estimates, and 
Appreciations, 
and Tendencies, 
and Literary 
Values. He is 
perpetually 
placing writers, 
like those 
mental sufferers 
whose sole 
occupation is to 
arrange things 
in long lines or 
interminable tabulated schemes. He thinks of 
poets in schools (as though they were porpoises), 
or of novelists in groups (as though they were bulky, 
athletic gentlemen being photographed after a foot- 
ball match). And, above all, he never reads a book 
with the simple object of getting out of it just what 
the author put into it. But in the second (and 
fatal) stage the symptoms grow graver. Primary 
criticism is mainly a failure to enjoy things unless’ 
they are arranged in critical categories. In cases of 
secondary criticism the patient feels an over- 
mastering need to tell those who do things how 
they should have done them. If he has relatives, 
they will restrain him ; but since critics are recruited 
almost entirely from the ranks of foundlings, they 
are totally unrestrained. In this phase the sufferer 
may be overheard muttering about Technique and 
Method. He scrawls ‘ Flaubert’ on people’s doors 
and runs away. The inability to read becomes 
complete ; but, unfortunately, it is only in rare 
cases accompanied by a corresponding inability to 
write, and the written by-products of this distressing 
malady are known as Criticism.” 


Miss Marjorie Bowen, 


whose successful new novel, “ Stinging 
Nettles,” is published by Messrs. Ward, 
Lock & Co. 


Mr. Guedalla goes on to declare that there are 
more critics in England at present than there are 
readers or writers ; ‘‘ the lions are considerably out- 
numbered by the throng of Daniels come to judg- 
ment ’’ ; and he considers “‘ we are drifting gradually 
towards that critically perfect state in which it is 
felt to bé more important to know what to say 
about a book than to write one.” This he declares 
is an alarming development, but so far from 
being depressed by it, he proceeds to pull the 
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legs of Mr. Gosse, Mr. Squire, Mr. Middleton 
Murry in a genially satirical mood, and to pay 
a deft compliment to Miss Rebecca West with 
great cheerfulness. He does not conceal his amuse- 
ment at those groups of young critics whose 
“‘ shrill"young voices ring out in chorus,” perhaps 
more often than they should. One such young 
critic the other day told his readers that few now 
had ever heard of Robert Montgomery, though he 
was praised in his day by the critics who rejected 
Keats. It is true he was somewhat eulogised in one 
of the earliest num bers of the Atheneum, but, on the 
whole, I had always thought Montgomery sold, 
like Tupper and Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in spite of 
the critics. I have poor Robert’s poems, and they 
are very bad; but most of us remember him quite 
well through that scathing essay of Macaulay’s, 
which stopped his sales but saves him from being 
forgotten. Let us try to give critics, as well as poets, 
the credit that is due to them. 


That is what I like about Mr. S. P. B. Mais—he 
can, as Mr. Guedalla finds so many critics can’t, 
“* enjoy a book as the simple thing that it really is,”’ 
and he gets this sense of enjoyment into the disser- 
tations on forty-two present-day writers that he 
includes in his ‘‘ Some Modern Authors”’ (Grant 
Richards). He is not afflicted with that “ Critical 
Attitude’ which Mr. Guedalla (to put it mildly) 
deprecates. He aims at simply interpreting, accord- 
ing to his own light, the authors he has read ; tells 
you frankly what he likes or dislikes in them; 
expresses his personal opinions unaffectedly as such, 
without pretending they are oracular or based on 


Mr. Edwin A, Ward, 
whose “ Recollections of a Sone " (Herbert Jenkins) is reviewed 
in this Number. 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


Mr. Hugh IA. Fausset, 


whose much-discussed book on “ Tennyson”’ (Selwyn & Blount) 
was recently reviewed in THE Bookman, 


some immutable standard against which there can 
be no appeal. This sort of candid, understanding, 
familiar talk about books is far more serviceable 
to the general reader, at all events, than is much 
criticism which seems more learned, but is really 
only more pedantic. It is true of Mr. Mais, as he 
says it is of Mr. Middleton Murry, that “‘ he avoids 
the heavy pontifical utterances adopted by the 
leaders of successful coteries, just as much as he 
avoids the cheap platitudinising of the critic who 
merely claps his authors on the back with a ‘ jolly 
good, old man, jolly good!’ ” 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall state on the wrapper of 
Bernard Lintot’s ‘‘ End Papers’”’ that all attempts 
to discover the identity of Bernard Lintot have 
failed. I had always suspected he was Mr. Holbrook 
Jackson, but when I met Mr. Jackson the other day 
and accused him, he denied it. Of course, Sir Walter 
Scott flatly denied that he was the author of the 
Waverley novels—but that is another story. If 
Lintot is not Mr. Jackson I can only admit I do not 
know who he is, and say there is nothing in his essays 
that should make him want to hide himself. Whether 
he writes of books or of life at large, he writes well 
and is entertaining and suggestive. I have so 
many letters in my pockets waiting till I can find 
leisure to sit down and answer them that it comforts 
me to read his apologia for such bad correspondents 
(he being one himself) in ‘“‘ On Writing Letters.’ 
He is delightfully humorous on ‘“ The Appalling 
Slaughter of the Poets,” and provocative on “ The 
Difficulty of Writing Prose.’’ He believes it is 
more difficult to write prose than verse, but I fancy 
it would be truer to say some men find it more 
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difficult to write verse than prose, 
and vice versa. But read him for 
yourself, and you will find he is 
worth it. 


If many living poets and prose 
writers pass too soon out of re- 
membrance it will not be the 
fault of our modern anthologists. 
“The Best Short Stories of 1922 
(American) has come from Mr. 
Jonathan Cape in succession to 
“The Best Short Stories of 1922 
(English),”’ edited by E. J. O’Brien 
and John Cournos ; we have had 
Mr. Ernest Rhys’s four-volume anthology of modern 
essays from Messrs. Dent, and here from Messrs. 
Harrap comes a miscellany of ‘‘ Essays of To-Day,”’ 
selected by F. H. Pritchard; and Mr. Rhys and Mrs. 
Dawson Scott have made a selection of ‘‘ Thirty-One 
Stories by Thirty-One Authors,”’ which Mr. Thornton 
Butterworth is about to publish. As for anthologies 
of modern poetry, or in which modern poetry is 
given a place, they are legion, though they are not 
all so excellent as Sir Algernon Methuen’s two recent 
volumes. But Mr. Thomas Moult has just made 
something of a new departure, and his ‘‘ The Best 
Poems of 1922” (Cape) does not include poems 
from other published volumes, but contains only 
what he considers the best of the poetry that 
appeared in last year’s magazines and newspapers. 
He has cast his net wide and made his choice with 
a wise catholicity of taste. Some of the poems do 
not appeal to me—such, for instance, as ‘‘ The 
Scissors-Grinder ’’ with its 
“Old Grandma Dumpkins’ scissors-shears, he edged their 

blades so finely, 


That she cut off her children’s ears and made them sing 
divinely,” 


or ‘‘ Promenade Sentimentale,’’ which begins : 
““One day when the cold red winter sun 

Like a Punch-and-Judy show shrilled in fun.” 
But I know that kind of poetry 
makes a strong appeal to many, | 
and it was good to include the | 
best of its kind. If there are three 
or four such that I cannot appre- 
ciate, I am amply compensated by 
de la Mare’s “‘ Horse in a Field,” 
Sylvia Lynd’s ‘Farewell in 
February,’ Edward Shanks’s eS 
‘““Woman’s Song,”’ Hardy’s An 
Ancient to Ancients,’’ Gerald 
Gould’s ‘‘ Compensation,” Muriel 
Stuart’s ‘ Leda,” Martin Arm- 
strong’s ‘‘ Poetry and the Sub- 
conscious,” J. C. Squire’s a 
Roman,” Chesterton’s ‘‘ The Myth 
of Arthur,’’ Harold Monro’s “‘ Fate,” 


Mrs. Kathleen 
Crighton Lion, 


whose new novel, “The Ghost Moth” 
(Heinem nn), is reviewed in this 
Number. 


Mr. William Dudley Pelley, 
whose clever novel, “The Fog” (Andrew 
Melrose), was reviewed in last month's 
Bookman, 


Katharine Tynan’s ‘“‘ She Asks for 
New Earth,’’ W. H. Davies’s “‘ Our 
Sussex Downs,” and a score or so 
of others that are infinite riches in 
the delightful little room of this 
beautifully produced volume. 


Several books have been written 
about Mr. Hardy, but there is still 
none more finely critical or ampler 
(now that a chapter on the poetry 
has been added by J. E. Barton) 
than Lionel Johnson’s “ The Art 
of Thomas Hardy,” of which Mr. 
John Lane has published a new 
and revised edition (8s. 6d.) with a new portrait by 
Vernon Hill, in addition to the etched portrait by 
William Strang. Even more welcome to all lovers 
of Hardy is the admirably produced “Collected 
Poems of Thomas Hardy”’ (8s. 6d.), which Messrs. 
Macmillan published last month. 


“The Blue Lion” is the title Mr. Robert Lynd 
has given to a new volume of his essays which is to 
be published shortly by Messrs. Methuen. 


Dr. T. Percy Nunn, Professor of Education in the 
University of London, has written, in “ Relativity 
and Gravitation,’ an elementary treatise on 
Einstein’s theory which will be published shortly 
by the University of London Press. 


A study of “‘ Dryden’s Heroic Plays,’ by B. J. 
Pendlebury, is to be published shortly by Messrs. 
Selwyn & Blount. I have just been reading in the 
latest addition to Messrs. Harrap’s “ Literature and 
Life’’ series a discriminating but appreciative 
account of ‘‘ Dryden and his Poetry,” by Allardyce 
Nicoll. The silly dispute as to whether Dryden 
was a poet at all has long since gone the way of all 
nonsense, and probably most of us would agree 
with what Mr. Nicoll says of the beauty that is in 
Dryden’s work, and that “ lacking emotion, dis- 
daining passion, Dryden yet stands 
alongside our finest poets. .. . 
He is the poet of reason just as 
Keats is the poet of emotion. 
There can be no question of rating 
the one above or below the other, 
for in the world of art many divers 
forms and persons are equal.”’ 


“The Garden of Adonis,” by 
Oliver Hill, a book containing a 
series of very beautiful photographs 
of children, will be published almost 
immediately by Messrs. Philip Allan. 


I hear that Mr. John Galsworthy 
has been collecting a new volume 
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of his short stories, which 
Messrs. Heinemann will publish 
in the autumn. 


No recent book of short 
stories has been more successful 
than Mr. John Russell’s first 
book, ‘‘ Where the Pavement 
Ends,” which appeared in 1921 
and is now in its twelfth 
impression. Mr. Thornton 
Butterworth published, a few 
days ago, Mr. Russell’s second 
collection of stories, ‘“‘ In Dark 
Places,”’ too late for review this 
month, but I have already read 
most of them and shall be sur- 
prised if his second book does 
not repeat the success of his 
first. The author has here 
utilised the material he 
collected on a recent trip through Samoa, Fiji, and 
other South Sea groups. ‘‘ Having lived for some 
months right with the natives ‘ on the mat,’ as they 
say,’ he writes, “‘ I have some things to tell,”’ and, 
what is more, he knows how to tell them. 


a 
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Messrs. Methuen announce for immediate publica- 
tion a book on “ Atomic Structure and Spectral 
Lines,” by Professor Arnold Sommerfeld. This 
important work embodies the advances that have 
been made on the Continent and in England with 
regard to inter-atomic physics. It has _ been 
translated by Mr. Henry L. Brose. 


In referring last month to the edition of Trollope’s 
Autobiography which the Oxford Press has now 
included in ‘‘ The World’s Classics” series, I gave 
the price of this book as 2s. 6d. It is 2s. in cloth, 
and 3s. 6d. in leather. 


Mr. John Drinkwater’s new play, ‘‘ Robert E. 
Lee,” which was successfully pro- 
duced at the Regent Theatre on the 
20th June, is published by Messrs. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. Neither in the 
book nor on the stage is it so impres- 
sive as Mr. Drinkwater’s ‘‘ Abraham 
Lincoln,” but that was not to be 
expected. Lee wasa lesser personality, 
and it is impossible to invest his story 
with the breadth and depth of human 
interest that belong to Lincoln’s. But 
there are noble passages in ‘‘ Robert 
E. Lee,” which drives home a poignant 
- lesson against the folly of war, and 
in point of stagecraft and charac- 


Miss Ianthe Jerrold, 


whose new novel, “ Young Richard Mast ” (Leonard 
Parsons), is reviewed in this Number. 


Jackson) it is brilliantly 
effective. 


Death has taken heavy toll in 
the world of letters these last 
four weeks. I shall not attempt 
to say much more at this time 
than how deeply I share in the 
general regret at the loss of Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett, Mr. Herbert 
Trench, Mr. Herbert Jenkins 
and Mr. Thomas Seccombe. 
Mr. Hewlett made his home 
near Salisbury, Mr. Trench in 
Italy ; they were not often in 
London, and it is some years 
since I last saw either. There 
was a time when I met Mr. 
Jenkins at literary and other 
gatherings not infrequently, but 
latterly, what with simul- 
taneously building up his successful business as a 
publisher, his reputation as a humorist with the 
‘‘ Bindle ’’’ books, and as a writer of such clever 
detective stories as ‘‘ John Dene of Toronto,” he 
drove himself too hard and had no leisure, and was 
seldom to be seen at social functions. He wrote 
his admirable “ Life of Borrow’”’ just before he 
opened his own publishing house. 


Mr. Thomas Seccombe was for long one of THE 
BookMAn’s most distinguished contributors. He 
was an acute and scholarly critic with a delightful 
sense of humour that enabled him to carry his 
learning lightly, and a modesty and unassuming 
manner that sometimes left him at a disadvantage 
with the less able but more self-confident. The best 
of his own half-dozen books was, I think, ‘‘ The 
Age of Johnson.”” How many volumes he edited I 
could not say off-hand, but one of the most brilliant 
of his Introductions is the Introductory Survey of 
the man and his work that he wrote for Gissing’s 
‘““ House of Cobwebs.” If as a con- 
tributor he was usually behind time 
with his copy, it was not from slack- 
ness but because his hands were 
always so full of so much other work. 
For ten years he was assistant editor 
of ‘‘ The Dictionary of National 
Biography,” for which he wrote 
largely ; later he lectured at East 
London College and elsewhere (there 
is a cosmopolitan restaurant in 
Aldgate where I went to meet him 
once or twice after he had been 
lecturing at the People’s Palace, and 
disappointed him by disliking the 


terisation (nobody in the play is 
more vividly alive than Stonewall 


caviare in which the place specialised) ; 
he was Professor in English at 
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Sandhurst ; and 
suspended his 
work for THE 
BooKMAN’ when 
he was appointed 
Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature at 
Kingston Uni- 
versity, Canada, 
rather more than 
two years ago. 
He was appointed 
for three years, 
but came back at 
the end of two, the University conferring its LL.D. 
upon him in appreciation of his services. He was 
suffering with some sort of nervous breakdown when 
he arrived here, and went at once into a nursing 
home in London. When I visited him there he was 
evidently feeble but as cheerful as ever, and urgent 
that I should ask any friends of his I met to go and 
see him. ‘‘ Everybody in Canada was wonderfully 
kind to me,” he said, ‘‘ but I felt I must come back 
—TI was so homesick—I was simply yearning to see 
familiar faces.’’ Which was like himself; he was 
the warmest-hearted, most lovable and often most 
absent-minded of men. There are good stories to 
be told of that absent-mindedness. One of how, 
in the years before the war, he decided to celebrate 
a literary anniversary and invited quite a number 
of our leading critics, some titled, some famous 
professors, to a dinner at Simpson’s, in the Strand. 
They arrived in full force and forgathered in the 
vestibule, but the host was not there. Knowing 
him, they waited in patient but comparatively sure 
expectation for nearly an hour 


she introduces again 
that quaint and 
cunning detective, 
Monsieur Poirot, 
and sets him to 
unravel a mystery 
that holds even the 
much experienced 
novel reader baffled 
and in suspense till 
the right time 
comes to let him 
into the secret. A 
capital story, 
cleverly designed, 
briskly told, that catches your interest on the first page 
and keeps a strong hold on it right through to the end. 


Hoppe. 


Mr. Herbert 
Jenkins. 


It is probable the Victorian parent would have been 
shocked by Mrs. Gasgoigne Hartley’s “‘The Mind of the 
Naughty Child’”’ (2s. 6d.; Philpot); it would have rather 
upset his ideas of discipline and repression and the omnipo- 
tence of the adult. To consider the child as a creature with 
a destiny of its own and a character to be studied would 
have appeared to him ridiculous. But now the child has 
come in for its share of enfranchisement and, along with 
other factors in life, is placed under the microscope and 
inspected with a scientific, albeit sympathetic eye. Mrs. 
Hartley is merely voicing popular opinion when she says 
that the intelligent parent should be interested in a child’s 
mental as well as physical evolution, but that “‘ over- 
anxious interference’’ is more dangerous than “ loving 
neglect.’’ ‘‘ The child and the adult are always strangers,”’ 
she contends, and admits the difficulties in the way of the 
parent ever acquiring complete understanding. Never- 
theless her book should do much to help, for it is sensible, 
practical and reveals a deep knowledge of the child-mind. 
“The fate of every child is decided in the nursery,’’ she 
declares, and goes on to deal with various childish faults, 
their probable causes, and the best 


then set inquiries afoot, and learned 
that no private room had been 
engaged, and the hotel was not 
aware that the dinner was toward, 
So they went in among the crowd 
and dined independently. He had 
forgotten all about them. But they 
all forgave him. I can’t imagine 
anybody not forgiving Thomas 
Seccombe for the worst he was 
capable of doing. 


ways of dealing with them. Her illu- 
minating, instructive and concise little 
book should be put into the hands of 
every mother and father. 

‘‘ Three Soldiers,” by John Dos Passos 
(7s. 6d.; Hurst & Blackett), is certainly 
one of the war books that is worth 
reading—well worth reading—and one 
would like to emphasise this, because 
some of the American reviewers may 
injure it by the absurd flatteries with 
which they have  bespattered the 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 

It is not necessary to tell any reader of ‘‘ The Mysterious 
Affair at Styles” that Mrs. Agatha Christie is a past 
master, or mistress, in the intriguing art of the detective 
story, and her new novel, ‘‘ The Murder on the Links ”’ 
(7s. 6d.; John Lane) is every whit as ingeniously con- 
trived and as skilfully written as was that earlier story 
which made not a few readers, like the present writer, 
who enjoy, the thrill and excitement of such things, resolve 


to look out for any other books she might write. Here 


Mr. Thomas Seccombe. 
From a recent drawin 


author. To say, as one has said, 
by Mr. Allan Barr. that “it is either a base 
ee libel or a hideous truth” and that 
“rulers of the world ... will have to take... the 


facts . . . into account in any future international steps 
they take”’ is mere hysteria. A man who could write 
“‘ Three Soldiers ’’ would be the first to laugh at this sort 
of thing. The fact is simply that Dos Passos has given 
an extraordinarily truthful picture of what goes on, not 
merely in the American Army, but in any army when war 
brings out the brutal side of that strange animal, Man. 
It is a painful book. But war is painful, and always will 
be, as long as there are fools to make it. 
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Hew Books. 


ANDREW LANG'S POETRY.* 


Some day, perhaps, psychologists will settle the question 
whether great technical facility is a dangerous gift which, 
bringing to its owner qualities which other artists achieve 
only after painful toil, diverts his efforts from the pursuit 
of other and greater virtues, or whether it is not rather 
the symptom of a mind for which those greater virtues 
are unattainable. Such a question rises inevitably in the 
mind after looking once again into the poetical work of 
Andrew Lang, for he had an amazing facility—even more, 
he had an amazing felicity—which by its sheer artistry, 
its charm, colour and finish, can entertain and delight 
the more epicurean reader for some time. But even the 
epicure who lives to eat must also eat to live, and after 
a feast of Lang’s poetry he becomes aware that he is hungry 
—that out of all this beautiful and delicate confectionery 
he has derived remarkably little nourishment. For Lang’s 
poetry is generally passionless. The profoundest emotion 
he achieves is a charming wistfulness. He himself appears 
to have had few illusions about his verse, at least in later 
years, and, in fact, underestimated, or pretended to under- 
estimate, its very real qualities : 


“’Twas not much at any time 
She could hitch into a rhyme, 
Never was the Muse sublime 

Who has fled!” 


So he writes in ‘“‘ The Poet’s Apology,” the final poem of 
this collection, and Mrs. Lang remarks in her preface 
that ‘‘ what may be called the conventional livery of a poet 
never appealed to him; he was totally devoid of the 
sensitiveness to criticism commonly supposed to be the 
hall-mark of the race, and—supreme test of humour— 
was always ready to laugh at his own productions.”” Un- 
happily this qualification of a humorist is, by reason of 
the attitude it implies, a serious disqualification in a poet, 
for absolute seriousness and absolute sincerity are essential 
in the artist, whether his theme be comic or tragic. The 
true poet puts his unre- 
served self into his work, 
and no man can laugh at 
that self: even the con- 
firmed cynic has one thing 
in the world which he takes 
seriously; namely, his 
cynicism. 

But in the case of Lang 
this attitude was probably 
the result of disappoint- 
ment, for he laid the founda- 
tions, in his youth, of a great 
reputation which was never 
completed. 

It is easy to realise how 
his early work impressed a 
public still under the in- 
fluence of Tennyson and the 
Pre-Raphaelites and of the 
wonderful lyricism} of Swin- 
burne, for it is in tune 
with the period and has, 
besides, a beauty and origin- 
ality_of its own: 


‘A little city, worn and grey, 
The grey North Ocean 
girds it round ; 
And o’er the rocks and up 
the bay, 
The long sea-rollers surge 
and sound ; 


* “The Poetical Works of 
Andrew Lang.” 4 volumes. 
42s. net. (Longmans.) 
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And still the thin and biting spray 
Drives down the melancholy street, 
And still endure, and still decay, 
Towers that the salt winds vainly beat. 


“A land of waters green and clear, 
Of willows and of poplars tall, 
And, in the spring-time of the year, 
The white may breaking over all, 
And Pleasure quick to come at call.” 


Those two passages are both from the first poem in the 
present collection, and the volume which contains it con- 
tains several beautiful things. Here is the last stanza of 
a poem called “‘ They Hear the Sirens for the Second 
Time,” from the series of poems called ‘“‘ Hesperothen ”’ : 
““It once had seemed a little thing, 
To lay our lives down at their feet, 
That dying we might hear them sing, 
And dying see their faces sweet ; 
But now, we glanced and, passing by, 
No care had we to tarry long ; 
Faint hope, and rest, and memory 
Were more than any Siren’s song.” 


Andrew Lang’s most considerable poetic effort is ‘‘ Helen 
of Troy,”’ a narrative poem in six books. It is written in 
eight-line stanzas, and amounts to between two and three 
thousand lines in length. The narrative, like that of 
Morris in ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise,”’ is smooth, decorative, 
and, if I may say so, two-dimensional. Open it where you 
will, you will find yourself pleasantly fascinated : the verse 
is always easily and faultlessly beautiful: beautiful visual 
images and bright details pass in soothing series. No crude 
emotion, no harsh psychological reality mounts to mar 
your sacred, everlasting calm. It is an only too perfect 
poem for an ideally leisured life. That, no doubt, is why 
it has been largely ignored. But if that is its fault, it is 
only fair to remind ourselves that it is also the fault of 
“The Earthly Paradise’ and of Sidney’s ‘‘ Arcadia.” 

It was to be expected, not only because they were some- 
what the fashion of the 
times, but also because they 
furnished a scope for his 
technical powers, that Lang 
should try his hand at strict 
and difficult forms such as 
the ballade. Hedid so with 
considerable success both in 
the serious and comic veins. 
The “‘ Ballade to Theocritus, 
in Winter” is a good ex- 
ample of the first : 

Theocritus! thou canst re- 


store 

The pleasant years, and 
over-fleet ; 

With thee we live as men of 
yore, 


We rest where running 
waters meet: 
And then we turn unwilling 


feet 

And seek the world—so must 
it be— 

We may not linger in the 
heat 


Where breaks the blue 
Sicilian sea!’’ 
The ballade which follows 
this one is the lightest of 
comic verse : 


“With certain rhymes ’tis 
hard to deal ; 
For ‘ silver’ we have ne’er 
a rhyme. 
On ‘ orange’ (as on orange 
Andrew Lang. peel) 
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The bard has slipped full many a time. 

With ‘ babe’ there’s scarce a sound will chime, 
Though ‘ astrolabe’ fits like a glove ; 

But, ye that on Parnassus climb, 

Why, why are rhymes so rare to love ?”’ 


Such a poem, amusing though it is, is hardly worth 
reprinting in a collected edition, indeed as a whole, it 
hardly bears re-reading. There is, however, among some 
mediocre comic verse and some of that uncomfortable 
variety which is neither quite comic nor quite serious, 
an occasional really admirable piece of fooling. Lang’s 
poetic output includes also translations from the Greek, 
Latin and French. In these he produced as a rule good 
poems but not good translations. The translations from 
Ronsard, for instance, though pleasant poems in them- 
selves, reproduce almost nothing of the grace and melody 
of their originals : 

“When you are very old, at evening, 
You'll sit and spin beside the fire, and say, 
Humming my songs, ‘ Ah, well—ah, well-a-day ! 
When I was young, of me did Ronsard sing.’ ”’ 


““ Quand vous serez bien vieille, au soir, a la chandelle, 
Assise auprés du feu, dévisant et filant, 
Direz chantant mes vers, en vous esmerveillant : 
Ronsard me célébroit du temps que j’¢tois belle.” 


How thin, movementless, and colourless it becomes in 
Lang’s version. Curiously—for he was a scholar—we are 
aware of the same failing in the translations from the 
Greek: he seems to have confined his aim to producing a 
poem, and to have made no attempt to echo the spirit 
of the original. 

Ranging through this multifarious mass of verse, in 
which almost all the varieties so weightily rehearsed by 
Polonius seem to be represented, I feel that what really 
happened to Lang’s reputation was that he himself smoth- 
ered it. He wrote too much. He trifled too much, and 
took the réle of poet too lightly. There is, scattered 
through these volumes, enough charming and accomplished 
verse to have established Lang’s reputation as an excellent, 
though not, of course, as a great poet. A selection of his 
work, small and carefully chosen, would even now— 
though it is somewhat late in the day—form a delightful 
and, to most people, a surprisingly good book. The present, 
however, is not a very favourable moment for Lang’s 
reputation, for he very perceptibly ‘‘ dates,’ and the 
period he recalls is at present, by a natural reaction, some- 
what out of favour. Yet, in spite of this, a careful selection 
would have been well worth the trouble, and I am inclined 
to think that Mrs. Lang would have been wiser in preparing 
such a book rather than this four volume medley. Never- 
theless her edition is a well-arranged and conscientious 
piece of work. 


MAarTIN ARMSTRONG. 


THE ART OF THE SHORT STORY.* 


The short story seems to be coming into its own again— 
only in volume form, however; most certainly not in 
the magazines. Now and then, listlessly turning over 
the pages of a popular magazine, one does come across 
a short story worth reading, but not often. And one 
wonders who reads the average magazine short story. 
Indeed magazine-buying would seem to be a bad habit 
very hard to break, if one is to judge by their buyers’ 
comments on their unreadable contents. And yet these 
magazines go on being printed. Piles on piles of them 
cumber the bookstalls. New ones seem to be issued almost 
every week. And they are nearly all alike—stupid, flatulent, 
humoutless, witless, colourless, inept beyond the miasmas of 
a liverish nightmare in their tedious banality. 

And here are four volumes of short stories every one 


* “Old Offenders.”” By E. W. Hornung. 7s. 6d. (John 
Murray.)—‘‘ The Derelict and Other Stories.’”” By Phyllis 
Bottome. 7s. 6d. (Collins.)—‘‘ Box o’ Lights.” By Henry 
Baerlein. 7s. 6d. (Leonard Parsons.)—‘‘ Encounters.’’ By 


Elizabeth Bowen. 5s. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


of which contains gems of purest ray serene. Even the 
stories of the late E. W. Hornung, that favourite of pre- 
war magazine-readers, have a clean-cut quality such as 
one looks for in vain in the monthly productions. They 
form a worthy memorial of an author who achieved the 
unusual distinction of being popular without being false 
to the best literary canons. 

That is my trouble. Each of these books is worthy 
of far more consideration than the exigencies of space 
permit. Miss Phyllis Bottome, for example, notably in 
“The Liqueur Glass ”’ and ‘‘ The Vocation,” gives us among 
others almost as good, two little masterpieces in this most 
difficult genre. 

But let me quote from Mr. Henry Baerlein’s ‘‘ Box o’ 
Lights’: a book replete with delicate graces of humour, 
satire and tender feeling, in which an economy of means 
is only equalled by a wealth of fine fancy : 


““Very good short stories do not grow on every bush. They 
must conform with certain rules, and it is easier to repeat the 
rules than bring them into operation. The genius of English 
literature is so discursive that an Englishman must make more 
effort than a Frenchman, for example, to produce a perfect 
specimen of the short story.” 


Well, these four volumes of short stories have made 
and succeeded in that effort, and the effect is, as the effect 
of all triumphant art is, effortless. 

Miss Elizabeth Bowen, again, whose work I have never 
met before, is an outstanding ‘instance of the art that 
conceals art. In her ‘‘ Encounters”? she gives us the 
concentrated essence of life in tabloid form with a simple 
sincerity and lighthanded force that must surely drive 
their merits home even to the unintelligence of the least 
perceptive. One imagines the poor bedevilled magazine- 
buyer, storm-bound in a boarding-house at some holiday 
resort, and wearied to the verge of exasperation by the 
sameness in dullness of the typical short story of commerce, 
looking up from this book with a face suddenly radiant 
and exclaiming: ‘‘ Why don’t the editors of these dreary 
publications print stuff like this ? Here are stories about 
things and people and events, feelings and thoughts, that 
are real, that actually happen, that one knows to be true 
and right. They take one out of oneself, as the saying 
is, and at the same time make one realise oneself. And 
this just because they are interesting, as life itself is inter- 
esting, because one recognises in them one’s own experiences 
that in their happening seemed so trivial, but in this light 
of revelation become all at once so illuminative.”’ 

To that type of reader, indeed to every reader who 
knows good work from bad, I would recommend all these 
four books impartially. 

The sound craftsmanship of Mr. Hornung, which is at 
the same time something more than mere craftsmanship ; 
the urgent passion and high comedy and tragedy of Miss 
Phyllis Bottome ; the caustic suggestiveness and pungent 
irony of Mr. Baerlein; the authenticity of Miss Elizabeth 
Bowen’s commonplace people whom her sure touch limns 
in indelible lines, aided by every felicity of expression and 
every nuance of feeling, from grave to gay, that the true 
devotee of literature may hope to compass: these excellent 
qualities one finds in the work of each of these authors 
alike, howsoever their methods and their material may 
differ in texture and substance. 

But perhaps the supremest virtue of these books of 
short stories is that they have in common that sweet, sane 
spirit of humanism which moves us even in our own despite 
to that better knowledge of one another which engenders 
sympathy and understanding. 


EpwIn PuGuH. 


MEN AND BOOKS.* 


The brown-bound volumes in which Mr. Edmund Gosse 
has latterly taken to enshrining the shorter efforts of his 
pen—and he seems to be devoting his pen more and more 
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exclusively to such shorter efforts—grow steadily in 
number. Ten of them are already cherished ornaments 
of my shelves. But if in number, the colour of their skin, 
and their spiritual liveliness they recall the little nigger 
boys of fame, they are quite unlike them in fate ; for none 
of them has yet shown any symptoms of mortality. 

This latest of the brotherhood is composed, like its 
immediate elder, of a selection from the ‘‘ Sunday sermons ”’ 
contributed to a well-known newspaper, and it makes a 
book very characteristic of Mr. Gosse and his particular 
virtues. Read singly, in their original place, these papers 
do not seem anything more than the journalism which, 
so situated, they profess to be; journalism much above 
the average, certainly, but not emphatically transcending 
its occasion.. But grouped together, forty strong, between 
one pair of covers, they lend one another virtue and lustre, 
and are seen as the facets, separate yet co-ordinated, of 
a very distinguished mind, a mind stored not only with 
knowledge but with wisdom. It may be merely fancy, an 
illusion induced by chronology, but one seems to find a 
greater ripeness in this volume than in even the nearest 
of its predecessors. Mr. Gosse, past his seventieth mile- 
stone and looking back over more than forty years to his 
first book, pours out for our benefit, in the guise of the 
‘casual review, the stores of his wide knowledge of men 
and books and his long reflection. 

He has always been a bookman, and now he professes 
himself a keener bookman than ever. ‘“‘ I have forgotten 
who Lucas de Penna was,’’ he writes in his preface—and if 
Mr. Gosse has forgotten who shall remember ?—*‘‘ but I 
love him for saying that books were to him ‘ the light of 
the heart, the mirror of the body, the myrrh-pot of elo- 
quence.’ So they are to me, and more so the older I grow. 
When the infinite variety and charm of them fail to enchant 
me, it will be time for me ‘ to cease upon the midnight 
with no pain.’’’ This is a confession of faith of which the 
sincerity is patent ; but Mr. Gosse’s vision has never been 
bounded by the walls of his library. He has moved about 
in the world, known men of action and men of affairs as 
well as men of letters, and he is at his best when remember- 
ing his friends not as writers only but as social beings. 
In the paper on Matthew Amold here reprinted, which 
was likely the choicest tribute which the centenary of 
the great poet and critic called forth, he finds no room 
to do justice ‘‘ to the controversialist of ‘On Translating 
Homer,’ to the sparkling harlequin of ‘ Friendship’s 
Garland,’ to the sincere and earnest philosopher of ‘ Cul- 
ture and Anarchy’ ’’; but he has given us, instead, a very 
precious pen-picture of Arnold the man he knew : 


“In private intercourse he was perfect. His manner was 
suave, sympathetic, a little reserved and remote, but not cold ; 
his smile was enchanting. The peculiarity of blue eyes, com- 
bined with black hair and black Victorian whiskers, gave his 
tall, upright figure a noticeable character. In these days of 
ours, when behaviour is so very lax and unbuttoned his elaborate 
politeness would seem, perhaps, a little alarming, though he 
habitually unbent in easy, familiar talk about people and things 
—more fluently, I think, than about books, the discussion of 
which in conversation was apt to bore him. Perhaps the most 
charming of the great men whom it was my privilege to look 
up to in the years of my youth, I remember him with reverence 
and affection.. Matthew Arnold offered himself to us, in private 
no less than in public, as a specimen of the modern world created 
and moulded by the Greek imagination. He was a marvellous 
example of the paradox that the most composite of minds may 
at the same time be profoundly original.” 


It would be possible to gather many such portraits, to 
collect, indeed, a notable Victorian gallery, from Mr. 
Gosse’s books. But, of course, as his biographies—of 
Donne and Browne, Jeremy Taylor and Congreve—show, 
he does not need to have known a man in the flesh to 
recapture his physiognomy. A mere glance down the 
contents list of this volume shows how wide is his range 
in time and space; and whether it is with Apollodorus 
or Mr. Edgar Lee Masters, the author of “ Pearl” or 
Lord Rosebery that he is concerned, it is always a living 
figure that he manages to evoke. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 


“WOMEN’S RIGHTS.”* 


As a “‘ study in the sociology of sex. differentiation ”’ 
there is no doubt that this book is of great value to students, 
and particularly to students of human evolution. The 
authors belong, obviously, to the school of indefatigable 
German research workers—the school for which no ancient 
records are too remote, no trouble is too severe, provided 
that some fact bearing upon their argument can be 
excavated. 

One of their principal lines of thought is that historians, 
and we ourselves, are too prone to judge of the past by 
the measure of the present; the “ present,” in this con- 
nection, meaning the period of authentic modern history 
during which man has been the dominant member of 
society. We forget—simply because (so say our authors) 
it is to our advantage to forget, that such civilisations as 
““ Women’s States ’’’ have ever existed, when men obeyed 
women, when women judged and punished men, when 
according to our settled ideas of to-day a topsy-turvy 
condition of affairs worthy of a humorist’s pen was the 
normal. From their investigations into all the ramifications 
of sexual dominance and subjection, the Vaertings have 
drawn a picture which is certainly entertaining as well 
as being a weighty contribution to general knowledge. 
Whether all their conclusions and deductions will stand 
critical examination we venture, in our ignorance, and theirs, 
to doubt. ‘‘ The liberation of women,”’ we read, “ will 
signify liberation for men also, an enfranchisement from 
the slavery of the prescribed sexual ideal of ‘ manliness.’ ”’ 
“Equality of rights ’’-—we seem to hear echoes of ten 
years ago—‘‘ will bring the golden age of the highest 
possible development of individuality.’’ ‘“‘ There is no 
serious reason to expect that family life will be profoundly 
disordered by the liberation of women.’’ We should have 
been better pleased had the authors defined precisely what 
they meant by that too vague and dreadfully worn phrase 
“the liberation of women ’’—it would have given their 
critics a platform upon which to stand firmly. 

However, with certain easily discovered faults, the 
book may pass minor criticisms tor the sake of its sincerity 
and its patience. The list of authorities consulted is 
immense ; and the very perseverance of the authors would 
entitle them to praise even had their work been less useful. 
To the translators, also, our gratitude must be extended 
for a notably difficult task well performed. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ANATOLE FRANCE? 


Anatole France has made us many gifts during a life 
of almost patriarchal length and correspondingly prolific 
industry. His output must run to between thirty and 
forty books, and whereas most authors of genius are 
content enough to have produced a single masterpiece, 
he has some half-dozen to his credit in as many different 
kinds. He has offered us terrific satire in ‘‘ Penguin 
Island,” the naughtiest and most daring of fantasies 
about sex in ‘‘ The Revolt of the Angels,” a character of 
Rabelaisian breadth in the Abbé Coignard, history re- 
vivified in ‘‘ The Gods are Athirst,”’ comedy at its wittiest 
and wisest in the Bergeret studies, to say nothing of those 
volumes on “ Life and Letters’ in which criticism proves 
a live and creative art, and to say nothing also of such 
little gems of fiction as ‘‘ Crainquebille”’ and “‘ Thais” 
and ‘“‘ The Procurator of Judza.”’ But there is another 
phase of literary effort in which the ‘‘ Master” has no 
less justified his title; in his wayward, wilful yet always 
engaging way, sometimes substituting invention where 
recollection failed, but never consciously betraying the 
spirit of the past, he has succeeded in the difficult field 
of autobiography. With the issue of ‘‘The Bloom of 


* “ The Dominant Sex.”” By Mathilde and Mathias Vaerting. 
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Life” we have now completed for us in English the series 
of works in which M. Thibault has recalled the memories 
of his childhood and boyish years, this volume filling any 
gaps not covered in “ Little Pierre,’ ‘‘ Pierre Noziére”’ 
and “ My Friend’s Books”; and there will be many 
readers, English as well as French now, to regard these 
reminiscences, however rambling and haphazard, as among 
the most welcome of all Anatole France’s presents. 

Once more here, as in “ Little Pierre’? and the com- 
panion books, the pretence is kept up that we are watching 
the growth of some other boy than the boy the author was 
over sixty years ago—young Thibault still figuring as 
Pierre Noziére and his father being transformed from a 
bookseller to a medical practitioner—but the device is 
seen to be wearing thin long before we reach the epilogue 
which lets out the secret. And once more in picturing 
with his half mocking, half pensive but ever graceful 
style the progress at school and out in the world of the 
dreamy, sensitive, bashful lad, all eyes and ears, who 
was the Anatole France of those days—this ultra-democrat, 
this Socialist, nay, almost Communist, loves to call up 
a Paris that modern vandalism has removed, and to dwell 
on manners and traditions which democracy has banished. 
A believer in common schools for all classes, he avows 
himself as boy “an ill subject for public and communal 
instruction”’; a sympathiser with Soviet experiments, 
he found no benefit in mass teaching and was always 
“in love with solitude.”’ Not that Pierre Noziére is 
shown much alone in this book. Quite apart from his 
schoolfellows—the doomed and lovable consumptive, the 
boy already making his calculations for success at the 
bar, the flashy sportsman and the rest—Pierre’s circle of 
acquaintances is shown gradually enlarging. We get 
peeps at the Faubourg St. Germain and the simple manners 
of its aristocrats; we haunt the salon of the wife of one 
of the Third Empire company promoters ; we rub shoulders 
with an artist of the quality of Ingres; we chat with 
actresses ; we overhear debates between old-world Mon- 
archists and Bonapartists about Napoleon. Sometimes it 
looks as if Anatole France had taken particular care to 
remember sayings of his childhood’s celebrities such as 
are attuned to his latter-day Socialistic opinions, and now 
and again he quite obviously mixes up propaganda with 
his reminiscences. But there is so much charm in his 
portrayal of his little hero, such openness in confession of 
his faults, that the author’s occasional digressions into 
politics and matters of controversy are readily condoned. 

In the epilogue of ‘‘ The Bloom of Life,’’ exquisite title 
for an exquisite book, M. Thibault explains why he has 
employed camouflage for so long in the different sections 
of his autobiography. When he began to write of his 
boyhood, he tells us, in “‘ My Friend’s Book ”’ and in “‘ Pierre 
Noziére,”” many of the people who had known him as a 
child and were being sketched by him to the world were 
still alive, and their names and outward circumstances had 
to be changed lest offence should be given to their pride 
or their modesty. In addition, Anatole France’s own 
father and mother were living then, and it was necessary 
that even praise and gratitude—though this was all their 
son had to bestow on them—should be discreetly veiled. 
Hence little ‘‘ Pierre’? ; hence no mention of the paternal 
bookshop. The disguise meant another gain; it helped 
the autobiographer to conceal the shortcomings of his 
memory and allowed him, with more excuse, to give 
slight rein to his imagination. Thus the truth is out, and 
M. Thibault proves at the same time true to himself—he 
was never less than candid. Besides this revelation as to 
the reasons for concealment of what has long been an open 
secret, his epilogue contains two startling but character- 


istic reflections of the author. Here is the grimmer one 
first : 


“I fancy that men in general are a good deal worse than 
they appear. They don’t show themselves as they are. They 
hide themselves when they do things calculated to excite hatred 
or contempt; they only come out into the open to perform 
actions that will earn them admiration or applause. I have 
seldom opened a door by accident without beholding something 
that filled me with pity, horror or disgust for my fellow men.” 


The second is more fanciful a thought 

“It is a question whether human speech is perfectly fitted to 
express truth. It originated in the cries of animals, and it keeps 
the marks of its origin. It gives utterance to the feelings, the 
passions, the needs of man, to his joys and sorrows, his loves 
and hates. It is not adapted to express truth. Truth does 
not exist in the souls of wild beasts, nor does it in our own, 
and metaphysicians who have written treatises upon it are 
but purveyors of moonshine.” 

Strange pessimism to issue from a man who has loved 
life and his fellows ; from a hedonist, from a humanitarian, 
from a philosopher surely, despite all his irony and his 
bent for satire, very far from a misanthrope, when on the 
verge of eighty! Strange note of despair to be sounded 
by one who hob-nobs with believers in social millenniums ! 
But they are the thoughts also, it should be remembered, 
of a master of fiction, of a lover of paradox. 


F. G. BETTANyY. 


FOR DIVERSE TASTES.* 


To take up at random three new novels from the season’s 
output of fiction is generally to ensure variety of theme 
and treatment, and assuredly the three which I have 
been reading afford no exception to that rule. They 
represent at once humour, mysticism, and something of 
matter-of-fact modernism. So diverse are they that any 
attempt to “ place’”’ them in accordance with the ways 
of those who like to have everything classified in some 
“order of merit’’ is impossible, and order of individual 
taste is happily quite another matter. Thus it is that in 
writing of this trio of varied volumes I am dealing with 
them rather in the order in which as an individual I have 
found entertainment in the reading than in any classifi- 
cation according to literary quality. 

George A. Birmingham has written so much and so 
amusingly of the lighter aspects of life and character in 
Ireland that it is with something of surprise that we find 
the scenes of his new story opening in scenes of storm on 
the Breton coast. And the storm is by no means merely 
incidental, it is what somebody has termed dramatic 
background. For John Farnham, returning to the hotel 
at which he lags superfluous, the last of the season’s birds 
of passage, is mysteriously summoned to a distant chateau 
where he finds himself almost at once saddled with a sort 
of guardianship of a dying stranger’s delightful daughter 
and possession of a secret concerning a comfortable little 
“buried treasure’ consisting of £20,000 in golden sover- 
eigns! That sum is securely cached, not on an island set 
in tropic seas, but on that particular island from which 
George Birmingham cannot keep us long away—and most 
diverting are the episodes through which we are taken in 
quest of the buried gold. So explicit are the directions as 
to the whereabouts of the wealth that it had seemed as 
though it was only necessary to go and lift it—but Fate 
had taken a hand, using as its tools both the public authori- 
ties and a meek and mild clerical gentleman. The course 
of treasure-seeking, like that of true love, never did run 
smooth, and the hunt for Quartus Wilbred’s secreted 
sovereigns is no exception to that rule. What is exceptional 
about it is that our author has, as might have been antici- 
pated, devised his own particular fresh aspects of the 
hunt. Of course the delightful daughter of the dead 
man has her romantic part to play, and if the story does 
not end precisely as the reader anticipates, the require- 
ments of the sentimental are duly satisfied. To John 
Farnham, who is himself the narrator of the medley of 
happenings, the author has imparted a lively sense of 
humour which helps considerably towards our entertain- 
ment, especially in that part of the story where the rival 
treasure-seekers are in somewhat the same position as the 
blind man in a dark room hunting for a black cat that 
isn’t there. George Birmingham’s “ public’”’ will find 
his new novel a capital and characteristic piece of work, 

* “ Found Money.” By George A. Birmingham. (Methuen.) 
—‘‘ The Cream of the Jest: A Comedy of Evasions.’’ By 
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Tich in episode in which well defined contrasting persons 
play their parts, and with refreshing humour irradiating 
the whole. 

“The Cream of the Jest’’ gives us so abrupt a change 
that it emphasises the fact that tastes in fiction are for- 
tunately no less diverse than the talents of the fiction- 
mongers. Mr. Cabell is an American writer whose work 
has not yet caught on here, I fancy, to anything like the 
-extent that it has done in the United States. To many 
readers I can well believe ironic philosophisings are much 
as is caviare to the general ; 
yet there is something haunt- — 


IN BOHEMIA.* 


Reading this book, you are almost converted to what 
is evidently Mr. Edwin Ward’s opinion—that there are no 
days like the old days and few of the men we know who 
are so gifted or so interesting as the men we have known. 
It is a book that is delightfully easy to read but difficult 
to write about, for it is so packed with good stories of 
so many and such various famous people—members of the 
Savage Club and otherwise—that you don’t know which 

to select as adequately re- 


ingly impressive about this 
story of a “‘ squat insignifi- 
cant burgess’? who could 
transport himself almost at 
will into ancient periods of 
romance and the company 
of the beautiful and elusive 
Etarre : 


‘* Such as has been described 
was now Felix Kennaston’s 
manner of living, which, as 
touches utilitarian ends, it 
might be wiser forthwith to 
‘dismiss as bred by the sickly 
fancies of an idle man bemused 
with unprofitable reading. By 
day his half of the sigil lay 
hidden in the library, under a 
pile of unused bookplates. But 
nightly this bit of metal was 
taken with him to bed in order 
that when held so as to reflect 
the candle-light—for this was 
always necessary—it might in- 
duce the desired dream of 
Etarre ; and that so, Horven- 
dile would be freed of Felix 
Kennaston for eight hours un- 
interruptedly.”’ 


How, towards the close, 
this Felix happens surpris- 
ingly upon the other half of 
the sigil that magics ’’ him 
hither and thither in the 
past, need not be told here, 
but the finding of it serves to 
round off the story as well as 
the sigil, and to give the 
author opportunity for that philosophising which appears 
to be more peculiarly the property of his pen than story- 
telling. Though as a novel many readers who take this 
book up at random may put it down in disappointment, 
there is something of fascination in it for those who like 
marked individuality of utterance, though the underlying 
note of pessimism which seems so frequently an accom- 
paniment to the ironic makes the work one rather to be 
admired than liked. 

The “ First Novel” Library of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin— 
now nearing its half-century of volumes—has included some 
such notable popular successes that a fresh addition to it 
arouses special interest. In ‘‘ Middle Mists,’’ by Aishie 
Pharall, we have a post-war story concerning the com- 
plicated relationships of men and women—and, incidentally, 
a cheap sneer at probably the most-popular of all the 
novelists who have made their bow to the public in the 
very series of volumes in which ‘‘ Middle Mists ’’ makes 
its appearance! Mainly this is the story of a girl and 
her three lovers—a girl who thinks she loves the first 
of them but breaks with him after a violent quarrel, and 
then marries the seemingly least romantic of the trio— 
number two was an American with an engagement of pre- 
war date which should have prevented his declaration to 
Erica. Then Erica has a brother who goes fishing and 
elopes with the landlady of his inn, not from affection, 
but to save her from a brutal husband. However they win 
through to clearer air, and all ends as it should. The 
story, it must be said, has more in it of promise than 
achievement. WALTER JERROLD. 


From the painting in the Reform Club by Mr. Edwin A. Ward. 
From “ Recollections of a Savage " (Herbert Jenkins). 


presentative, especially as 
some of the best (such as 
that of the amazing raid of 
a party of bohemian artists 
and others on Mr. Herman 
Hodge at Reading) are too 
long for quotation. A 
number of the anecdotes are 
of distinguished folk who 
have sat to Mr. Ward for 
their portraits, and to give 
even a list of these would 
leave me with no space to 
say more. 

He has a host of amusing 
things to tell of Phil May, 
E. J. Odell, Whistler, Mark 
Twain, Oscar Wilde, Burn- 
and, Labouchere, Lord North- 
cliffe, Raymond Blathwayt, 
W.E. F. Britten, W. G. Wills 
—but there is no end to the 
catalogue. You can open 
the book anywhere and find 
it excellently entertaining. I 
am greatly taken with his 
narrative of the varied career 
of that strange, versatile 
genius, Edwin Clearly. And 
with his recollections of Cecil 
Rhodes, by turns one of the 
most difficult, offensive and 
warmly appreciative of 
sitters. Mr. Ward painted 
Stead for Alfred Harmsworth 
(as he then was), and notes 
that Stead said of him, “ I love Alfred Harmsworth, but he 
lacks continuity ; the fact is he wants salvation.”’ 

Now and then Mr. Ward tells stories against himself. 
After painting one evening as long as the light lasted, 
he says, he was taking a frugal supper in a small back 
room, when the maid-of-all work announced a “‘ Mr. Pol- 
lard.’” Not knowing who the gentleman was, Mr. Ward 
invited him to join him at his meal, but the visitor de- 
clined, and sitting uneasily at a distance explained, in 


response to inquiry, that he was the butcher and had 
called for his account : 


W. T. Stead. 


“«* Well, Mr. Pollard,’ I said, ‘ the position is this: the nature 
of my profession makes it almost impossible to pay read 
money as it frequently happens that there is considerable delay 
in the receipt of cheques for my work. Perhaps you are not 
aware that my profession is that of an artist ?’ 

““* Yes, sir, I know. It is a miserable profession.’ 

““* A miserable profession indeed,’ I repeated. ‘ What do 
you know about it ?’ 

*** Well, sir, my father and an uncle were well-known artists— 
and I had to keep them both.’ 

“| afterwards discovered that this was quite true. Pollard’s 
coaching pictures are famous to this day; in fact, I am not 


sure that one of the Pollards was not a Member of the yRoyal 
Academy.” 


But a miserable profession, Mr. Ward? No, no—your 
own book belies you. What other profession could have 
yielded you so much matter for laughter, could have 
opened so many doors to good-fellowship or brought you 
acquainted with so many brilliant or notable men so well 


* “ Recollections of a Savage.” By Edwin A, Ward. 16s. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 
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worth knowing and remembering ? No man who had 
not found life abundantly interesting and thoroughly 
enjoyable could have written so divertingly and with such 
joyous gusto as Mr. Ward has written of it here. The 
twenty-one illustrations, including some ten of Mr. Ward’s 
own most characteristic paintings, add much to the attrac- 
tiveness of a thoroughly enjoyable volume. 


ROBERT FROST'S POETRY.* 


Not in any sense of that elastic word could Mr. Edgar 
Lee Masters’s remarkable ‘“‘ Spoon River Anthology ”’ be 
accepted as poetry by the readers and critics who, for good 
will’s sake, while judging the verse of present-day America, 
had been disposed to broaden the classification still further 
than it spanned hitherto. But the rejection was not so 
summary that it involved the denial of any possibility 
that epics might be found in hard facts, lyrics in bare bones, 
and both in anything. Direct statement is not necessarily 
the antithesis of poetry. Nor is the absence of passion— 
at least passion rhetorical and obvious. What had seemed 
missing from Mr. Masters’s writing in ‘‘ Spoon River ’’ was 
a reason why it should have taken the outward form of 
poetry. Emphatically did it seem prose in spite of that 
form, and for once things were what they seemed. When 
Miss Amy Lowell referred the negative critic to the Greek 
Anthology as a prototype of ‘‘ Spoon River’’ she made 
her nearest approach to futility in her extremely valuable 
and acutely critical guide recently issued under the title, 
““ Tendencies in Modern Poetry.’’ The Greek Anthology, 
even in an English translation, would withstand the 
severest of all tests that can be applied to poetry—the test 
of the isolated line. The ‘“‘ Spoon River Anthology ”’ has 
not, in many a sensitive opinion, withstood the far less 
exacting test by which Mr. Masefield’s narrative verses, say, 
were proved to be poetry—the test of whether or not the 
final impression left on the reader, whatever he may have 
felt during the reading, is one of a beauty to which, willy- 
nilly, he has wholly surrendered his esthetic nature. 

Side by side with the author of “‘ Spoon River Anthology,” 
however, there has been a poet working in America whose 
statements are just as emphatic, whose passion is ho more 
apparent to the superficial observer, and yet whose selec- 
tion of poetry now published on this side the Atlantic 
is excellent evidence that poetic beauty may lie in our 
common speech, in quiet, unvarnished statement. It is 
of course the quality of the personality behind a versified 
utterance that makes all the difference between ultimate 
triumph and failure. In Mr. Robert Frost’s case this 
triumph is slightly uncanny. Even a poem which goes 
floundering on and on for long spells to the verge of inanity 
leaves an effect in no way less esthetic than, that of the 
perfectly jewelled lyric. There are many such poems in 
this volume. ‘“‘ The Road Not Taken ”’ is an example ; it 
tells how ‘“‘ two roads diverged in a yellow wood,’’ and how 
the traveller, regretting that he cannot travel both, looked 
at one of them and 

‘Then took the other, as just as fair, 

And having perhaps the better claim, 

Because it was grassy and wanted wear ; 

Though as for that the passing there 

Had worn them really about the same.”’ 
Mr. Frost’s poetry, indeed, takes two diverging roads. The 
casual reader, unlike the traveller of the poem, is always 
ready to follow the easy, obvious road, the road he can 
look down, and it will not surprise us to find many folk 
declaring that the lyrics in the book are the better work. 
But it is in his lyrics that we mect with the occasions of 
failure which are inevitable wit. Mr. Frost’s method. 
Viewed in the whole the faults of a shorter piece necessarily 
retain much of the prominence which they attain during 
the actual perusal. In the narratives we recognise Mr. 
Frost not only as a recorder of certain local moods and 
experiences—local because many depend upon circum- 
stances peculiar to his ngtive province—as ‘‘ Home Burial,”’ 


* “ Selected Poems.’’ By Robert Frost. 6s. (Heinemann.) 


in which we have the grave of a baby not on consecrated 
ground, but in a field within sight of the parent’s farm- 
window ; he is also the poet of New England: Mr. Louis 
Untermeyer rightly declares him to be as native to it as 
the lonely farm-houses, the dusty blueberries, the isolated 
people, the dried-up brooks and mountain intervals that 
he describes. 

But the first of Mr. Frost’s volumes was issued ten 
years ago (and, happily enough, in England, where he 
achieved recognition earlier than he did at home). The 
present selection is made from that first book, ‘“‘ A Boy’s 
Will,” from ‘‘ North of Boston ’’ and ‘‘ Mountain Interval,’” 
all of which were published by 1916. ‘‘ The Death of the 
Hired Man ”’ is included, and this piece must be declared 
superb as a genre painting, a George Morland in verse. 
A worn-out labourer comes back to the farm where he has 
occasionally been employed. The farmer’s wife, after 
permitting the old man to enter her kitchen, goes out to 
meet her returning husband and plead with him to be 
“ kind.’”’ No commencement of a poem could be simpler : 

“Mary sat musing on the lamp-flame at the table 
Waiting for Warren. When she heard his step 
She ran on tip-toe down the darkened passage 


To meet him in the doorway with the news. 


And no conclusion could be more pathetic, more subtly 
foreboded while the farmer goes in to the sleeping and 
exhausted old workslave after promising kindness : 
““ Warren returned—too soon, it seemed to her, 
Slipped to her side, caught up her hand and waited . . . 


‘ Warren,’ she questioned. 
‘ Dead,’ was all he answered.”’ 


Since that poem was written Mr. Frost has done many 
things of the kind, and several better, especially ‘‘ The 
Witch of Coos,’ that appeared last year in a periodical. 
But practically always he has followed the same method, 
and by his reticent colloquialism manages—almost one 
would say in spite of it—to achieve poetry. How it does so 
is probably explained in his own words—and they are as 
welcome as the volume they illuminate: ‘‘ There are two 
types of realist—the one who offers a good deal of dirt with 
his potato to show that it is a real one; and the other who 
is satisfied with the potato brushed clean. I’m inclined 
to be the second kind. . . . To me, the thing that art does 
for life is to strip it to form.’’ And to strip is surely as 
legitimate as to plaster over, even in poetry; far more 
legitimate, one might add, in the portrayal of those strange 
people of his whose old vitality seems to have been cowed 
into morbidity by a single century of prairie life and 
loneliness. 


Tuomas MOouULT 


DIXON SCOTT’S MEN OF LETTERS.* 


There are many kinds of so-called criticism, almost as 
many as the kind of critic. But the only kind of criticism 
which counts in the long run combines original thought 
with delicate sensibility. Mr. Robert Lynd once made 
an interesting distinction between the critigue and the 
review, and no doubt there is in the manner of presenta- 
tion a difference between these which roughly corresponds 
to the difference between a newspaper article written for 
a definite public, and an essay written to express as finely 
as possible some facet of truth. As regards manner, 
Dixon Scott often seemed to waver between the article and 
the essay, but he is never less than a sincere and clear- 
sighted critic, and often he is profoundly original. The 
force of original thought which Scott devoted to his criticism 
must give it a permanent place in English literature, a place 
somewhat similar to that occupied by the essays of Hazlitt, 
who was, however, less generous to his contemporaries. 
We remember Hazlitt for his virile review of the English 
poets, and overlook the conclusion of the lecture on “‘ Poetry 
in General’’ wherein he ranked Ossian among the four 
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most remarkable phenomena in the world’s poetry, the 
others being the Old Testament, Homer and Dante. Every 
critic must have his little flutter. Literary history is 
very much like an old-established Derby, and the critics 
have to shout the odds on immortality. Dixon Scott could 
be wayward. He did not always successfully resist the 
temptation to clinch a striking case at the expense of a 
little derangement of the critical focus. But anyone who 
reads a fair proportion of current criticism will recognise 
that Dixon Scott’s sincerely original mind has again and 
again influenced and inspired the critics in writing of 
men like Kipling, Henry James, Barrie, Shaw, Bennett, 
Chesterton, Masefield. In his work, however, is no slap- 
dash, space-filling tump, and no favourable or unfavourable 
prejudice which can be traced to the vicious clique spirit 
which has defaced the work of some of the cleverest living 
critics. 

In an essay on Mr. Granville Barker, a delightful essay, 
he says that “‘ one of the chief joys of criticism is the 
joy of detection. There is only one other as great—that 
of indulging in praise.”” Here indeed is the source of his 
sterling virtue as a critic. He praises nobly, generously, 
but with acute discrimination and complete independence. 
As this review is not being written by Mr. Dixon Scott, 
there is no hope of inducing the editor to let it extend 
to five columns instead of one, and the pleasure of quoting 
some of the numerous felicities of expression in the book 
must be forgone, after urging the reader to be wise and 
get the whole bookful! What Scott might have accom- 
plished had he not sacrificed himself in the war, can be 
a subject only of melancholy surmise in face of the contents 
of ‘‘ Men of Letters.’’ In this necessary reprint of a valuable 
and entrancing book appears Mr. Max Beerbohm’s gracious 
introduction, in which he asks the interesting question 
whether Scott would eventually have diverfted his creative 
force from criticism to the purely creative form. If that 
question cannot be answered, no reader of ‘“‘ Men of Let- 
ters ’’ will withhold a fervent assent to Mr. Beerbohm’s 
remark: ‘‘ Of his subjects in this book, Browning and 
Morris alone were not alive when he wrote about them. 
Yet how many in English literature are the men, and 
groups of men, about whom Dixon Scott should have 
discoursed to us!’’ To Browning and Morris must now 
be added Walt Whitman, an essay on whom is included 
in this edition. How conscientiously Scott paid the 
price of careful toil which original criticism demands is 
indicated in the all too brief editorial note. The writer 
of it is also editor of THE Bookman, and if one may say 
so here without trespassing from literary etiquette, it is 
a cause of pride for one also to be, however humbly, 
contributor to the journal which drew so much of the 
best critcism of our time from a young genius destined 
to untimely death. 


R. L. M. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF OUR HEATHEN 
FOREFATHERS.* 


The translator of this work says in her preface that 
““« The Havamal’ is of unique interest as being the only 
work in Norse, or any other Teutonic language, which 
embodies the philosophy of heathen times.’’ This is 
substantially correct, but at the same time there is a good 
deal in other literature, the Anglo-Saxon for instance, 
which is undoubtedly based on heathen philosophy, though 
it has come down to us through Christian channels. There 
is a general likeness’ between much of the ‘“‘ Havamal”’ 
and such works as ‘‘ The Proverbs of Alfred ’’ and “‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Apothegms,”’ issued by J. M. Kemble, with ‘‘ The 
Anglo-Saxon Dialogues of Salomon and Saturn,’’ and 
sometimes a very close resemblance. We will give merely 
one instance. Compare this from the ‘‘ Havamal”’ : 

“* Never let a bad man know of any ill luck which may befall 

*‘* The Havamal—with Selections from other Poems in the 
Edda, illustrating the Wisdom of the North in Heathen Times.”’ 


Translated and Edited by D. E. Martin Clarke. tos. 6d. net. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


you, for you will never get from a bad man any return for your 
goodheartedness ; 
with the following from the ‘‘ Proverbs ”’ : 


“* Sorrow if thou hast and tellest it thy fale before thy face he 
will bemoan thee, behind thy back he will scorn thee. . . 

“‘ Therefore in thy secret heart conceal it from thy foe, let 
never thy foe know all thy heart thinketh.” 
Moreover the dialogue form and other points in the poem 
that gives the Anglo-Saxon volume its title suggest that, 
though dealing entirely with Christian ideas, it may be 
founded on heathen poems resembling the dialogue poems 
of the Elder Edda. Miss Clarke gives a careful and useful 
analysis of and commentary on the poems in the volume, 
though we think that ir. pointing out how destitute they 
are of moral sanctions, she might have laid more stress on 
the evidence elsewhere that in this respect they do not 
represent the whole of the heathen philosophy. As regards 
the mythical material in the ‘‘ Havamal,” we are told 
that the whole story of how Odin got the mead, the source 
of poetry, given only in outline in the poem, is told us by 
Snorri with the details. We should like, however, to 
point out that, as shown by Rydberg in his “ Teutonic 
Mythology,” the ‘‘ Havamal” contains many details and 
hints at more of which there is not a word in Snorri. It is 
clear that the latter only gives us a very bald and in- 
complete version of what must originally have been a 
much richer and more romantic story. We observe that 
in verse 50 Miss Clarke, in common we admit with other 
translators, rejects the meaning in prose of the Icelandic 
porp, i.e. hamlet or village, which she does not think 
appropriate. But while we know of no ground for the 
suggestion that “a fir-tree withers away when it stands 
on a mound,” the late Eirikr Magnfisson informed the © 
reviewer that he thought this verse referred to the fact 
that, at any rate in Norway and other northern lands, 
fir trees do suffer when their haunts are invaded by human 
habitations. There is much more we should like to say, 
but space forbids, and we can only thank Miss Clarke 
for her valuable and interesting contribution to the English 
literature of the subject. 

ALBANY F, Major. 


ALL SORTS OF NOVELS.* 


A writer—the writer of the best novel of the season— 
complained the other day that he could not make a living 
by his work, and I talked thoughtfully of Paul and the 
tent-making. The large output of fifth-rate novels, which 
are kindly noticed by reviewers grown indifferent, is 
probably responsible for this state of affairs. The good 
work is drowned by the bad; and an embittered man 
says, ‘‘ My stuff is not wanted by the people of my day 
and generation, so I will stop writing.” If he is unduly 
sensitive he does, leaving the weedsto flourish and the 
land to lie fallow, which is a pity. I have seen more 
than one good poet go out of cultivation, and I fear 
this must happen to some of our best novelists, for it 
takes a year to write a fine novel, a year of strain and 
psychic stress, and if the libraries take only a few of the 
good books while they order large quantities of the rubbish 
—well, it is fundamentally discouraging. 

I think, however, that Beatrice Kean Seymour will get 
a fair return on her new novel, ‘“‘ The Hopeful Journey.” 
She had the good luck to have her first book well noticed 
where others of equal merit were overlooked, and I fancy 
she is now sure of an increasing public. She has given 
us this time a long, closely-written story—the story of 
three or four generations. She begins in 1843 and ends 
to-day. The fact that she has brought the story of the 
family up to date has stopped her fluent pen, for she is 
imaginative rather than inventive. The book is very long 
and crowded with characters—so crowded that, as her 

* “The Hopeful Journey.”” By B. Kean Seymour. (Chap- 
man & Hall.)—‘‘ Revolving Lights.” By Dorothy M. Richard- 
son. (Duckworth.)—‘‘ The Great Moment.” By Elinor Glyn. 


(Duckworth.)—‘‘ The Back Seat.”’” By G. B. Stern. (Chapman & 
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‘studies are not outstanding, the reader is apt, like Jeremy 
Bentley, to be a little uncertain whether it is the daughter 
or granddaughter about whom she is talking. Mrs. Kean 
Seymour has chosen in ‘‘ The Hopeful Journey ’’—what a 
good name for life !—to deal with commonplace types. 
She gives us the ordinary person without much gift, with- 
out much character, good, futile souls who manage with 
‘some discontent to get along in the “‘ state of life in which 
it has pleased,” etc. There is discontent, but no struggle, 
they are neither good nor bad, merely the average person. 
The Eves I knew, when their fathers refused the monetary 
help which would have made a career possible, set out to 
make it for themselves. They succeeded or they failed, 
but what mattered was that they had proved themselves 
by the effort they made. With such, however, Mrs. Kean 
‘Seymour does not deal; indeed her pictures of the past 
are somewhat unreal. Georgian writers do their best, but 
it is almost impossible for them to realise how Victorians 
felt and talked and thought. They cannot, as it were, 
‘get into the Victorian skin. The last half is the better 
part of the book, the love scenes are good, the observation 
with regard to present-day types penetrating, the opinions 
pleasantly catholic : 

“A long journey. And at the end what ? Her mother was 
certain Bentley had secured most of the things he wanted from 
life, but Mona wondered just what exactly those things had 
been. She could never discover. What had he wanted ? 
‘What, if it came to that, did any of them want ?”’ 

About Revolving Lights ’’ there is little to be said. 
It is another chunk of Miriam’s psychology, and those who 
are intrigued by that will read the book. Like its pre- 
decessors it has occasional flashes of the cleverness which 
underlies it—the cleverness of Miss Dorothy Richardson ; 
but they are rare and the general impression is of a 
great aridity. ‘‘ Revolving Lights’’ may be pleasant on 
occasion, but to live with—give me the steadfast stars. 

‘“The Back Seat’”’ is an amusing comedy. I do not 
‘suppose Miss Stern expected us to take it seriously or to 
think it real. It is the story of a poseuse who pretends to 
a love of domesticity which, when she gets it, bores and 
irritates her. She is an actress and it is her daughter who 
eventually takes the back seat. The book is in the tradition 
of Miss Netta Syrett, whom as a writer Miss Stern has 
lately come to resemble. Perhaps the latter is the more 
amusing, but Miss Syrett’s detail is better done. To turn 
from them, however, to Elinor Glyn’s new book, ‘“‘ The 
Great Moment,” is to leave sound, well-written fiction for 
a jumble of absurd impossibilities. The book opens well, 
but from the snake incident onward it is a terrible hotch- 
potch, the sort of stuff you could imagine a journalist 
dashing off, between two interviews. Elinor Glyn once 
gave us amusing books, but she seems nowadays to be 
only bent on destroying her reputation. “‘ The Visits of 
Elizabeth ”’ and ‘‘ The Letters of Ambrosine ’”’ might have 
been written by someone else. It seems impossible they 
could have been penned by the author of ‘‘ The Great 
Moment.” 

C. A. Dawson Scott. 


SHORT STORIES.* 


People with prejudices against volumes of short stories 
{and the librarians testify that there are many of these) 
should make an exception of Stacy Aumonier’s collection, 
‘‘Miss Bracegirdle and Others.’’ Aumonier is among the 
best of English craftsmen and the American magazine 
editors compete for his work. Not all the stories in this 
volume are pure literature, but even the exceptions are 
devised with the skill of the specialist. 

““Where Was Wych Street ?”’ is perhaps the best of 
all. It tells of far-spreading tragedy consequent on a 
discussion in a tavern as to a vanished London street. 
Aumonier has a wide net for characters and classes, and 


* “Miss Bracegirdle and Others.’’ By Stacy Aumonier. 
s. 6d. (Hutchinson.)—‘ Salt Seas and Sailormen.” By 
Frederick William Wallace. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.)— 
“Circular Saws.’ By Humbert Wolfe. 6s. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


lost Wych Street extends in its scope of narration from the 
under-depths of London to the drawing-rooms of the 
great and the abode of the Lord Chief Justice. The story 
also ingeniously incorporates in its texture the famous 
Sidney Street siege ‘‘ overlooked’’ by the then Home 
Secretary, Mr. Winston Churchill. 

An old-fashioned comedian is ticked off to the life in 
“The Funny Man’s Day.’’ James Jasper Basingstoke, 
known on the Variety Stage as ‘‘ Willy Nilly,’”’ is more a 
figure of sorrow than fun, but Aumonier holds the mirror 
up to Music Hall nature so faithfully that the smile is as 
apparent as the tear. 

Another triumph in portraiture is ‘‘ Old Fags,” a 
hideously insanitary old man whose grime has not ruined 
his soul. 

Each story is arresting, and there is an infinite variety 
in this bunch of life. 

There is little of the artist in Frederick William Wallace 
with his ‘“‘ Salt Seas and Sailormen,”’ yet he gets his effects 
by sheer vigour of narration. Most of the tales in the 
volume deal with the tough exploits of hard-bitten men 
of the sea, the off-shore trawlers of Canada’s Atlantic coast. 
The best tale of the lot is the one entitled ‘‘ Like a Proper 
Sailorman,”’ recounting how a dying shellback of seventy- 
four persuades a good-natured captain to enlist his feeble 
services for a final voyage. This is a great yarn which 
would appeal to the heart of that poetic master-mariner, 
Joseph Conrad. 4 

Here and there in lighter vein the author scores. ‘‘ Slush 
and Parsimony ”’ deals with the comedy of a mean skipper, 
who finds too late that one of his crew, who has been 
anointing the masts of the Bluenose barque, Trade Wind, 
with a filthy-looking compound which smells sweet, has 
discovered treasure. John Watson, able seaman, carries 
off a big dollop of ‘‘ slush’ when he is leaving the ship 
without his wages, and sells the stuff for five thousand 
dollars to a San Francisco druggist. It was that rare and 

+ valuable substance, ambergris. 

‘““Mate of the Ambrosina”’ is a tale of bitter revenge. 
A shipowner, learning that his son has been hazed to 
death by a brutal mate, gives him a job as mate on one 
of his own vessels, and lets his officers and crew have their 
will of a callous bully. 

Fantastic wit and poetic humour are the ingredients of 
“Circular Saws’’ by Humbert Wolfe. The pieces are 
brief and telling. Some of them are parables, but none 
of them are dull. The only sign of effort is shown in the 
few poems which are included. Mr. Wolfe’s métier is 
unmistakably lightsome prose. He can cover the obvious 
with a pretty garment of originality. Take, for example, 
the small page of prose entitled ‘‘ Looking for a Needle in 
a Haystack.” It must be quoted at length to get the 
real flavour of Mr. Wolfe’s little vintage : 


“Mr. Arthur Benacres—the celebrated philanthropist— 
suffered in private life the inconvenience of being an ostrich. 
This was due to the act of a rather deaf fairy friend of the family, 
who mistook an observation on the weather (addressed to him 
by a conversational curate at the christening) for a request 
for feathers. 

“‘ This, as you suppose, caused Mr. Benacres some difficulty, 
and led him to consider methods of escape. For though it was 
agreeable to be able to subsist on odd scraps of broken rubbish, 
and to dig with his head (instead of a spade) in the nice clean 
sand, people did make a fuss on the Underground and at parties. 

“Till at last another fairy friend of the family, who was 
neither deaf nor blind, said: ‘ Why don’t you go into Parlia- 
ment? Then nobody will notice.’ And they didn’t.” 


The wit of this is not in the tail (which is antiquated), 
but in the body which is novel. 

Purveyors of books are ancient game for would-be 
jesters, but Mr. Wolfe again avoids banality in the opening 
of the debating thesis, ‘‘ Quantity is Better than Quality,” 
which has a beautiful crispness : 

““This is the thirty-first story,’ said the publisher. ‘ How 
many more do you propose to write?’ ‘The question you 
should have asked,’ replied the author, ‘is how many less ? ’ 

““* Less than what ? ’ inquired the publisher irritably. ‘ Less 
than what I could if I’m not stopped.’ ” 


Louis J. McQuiLianp. 
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THE ART OF NEIL MUNRO. 


Mr. Neil Munro has risen to the dignity of a uniform 
edition, and the house of Blackwood has laid us under 
a heavy debt.* 

I do not propose to discuss in detail the ten handsome 
volumes (which at 3s. 6d. each are placed within the 
reach of all), nor do I attempt to fix the position which 
Neil Munro occupies amongst his contemporaries. One can 
almost say to-day of many of these that they “ abide our 
judgment,”’ but that he is “ free.’’ He is classic in the 
same sense as we apply the term to his great countrymen, 
Stevenson and Barrie. I do, however, wish to indicate 
some of those qualities which 
have made him a novelist of “tg 
the front rank. 2 

One of his most discerning 
critics, Mr. Frank Rutter, said 
to me the other day that 
what struck him most in 
Munro was his Simplicity, 
and he gave as an example 
the opening sentences of 
“Children of Tempest,’’ 
which indeed have something 
of the restrained dignity of 
some old Saga. 

“There was a woman years 
ago in Uist who had two sons, 
one to her first husband, one to 


his successor. They dwelt in 
Corodale.”’ 


I quite agree that an ele- 
mental simplicity runs 
through all his works, but his 
fame needs a far securer 
basis. Simplicity has more 
pitfalls than any other form 
of literary expression. We 
are all familiar with John- 
son’s parody of the simple 
ballad style: 

““T put my hat upon my head 

And walked into the Strand ; 


And there I met another man 
With his hat in his hand.’’ 


But the triumph of Neil Munro is that he has wedded 
Atmosphere and Simplicity. I was very fortunate in 
beginning with ‘“‘ The Lost Pibroch,”’ for if all the other 
volumes had to go this one alone would secure him im- 
mortality. No one would for a moment suggest that Neil 
Munro could have written ‘‘ Markheim,’’ but it is equally 
true that there is nothing in all Stevenson that can quite 
compare with ‘“‘ The Lost Pibroch,’’ Nothing greater in 
the short story has been written in our generation. There 
is something in the book that is not to be found in our 
literature since Scott wrote ‘‘ Wandering Willie’s Tale.” 
Mr. Andrew Lang said of it that here we ‘“‘ meet genius, 
obvious and undeniable as in Kipling,’’ and I think it 
will not be disputed that when Munro directs his powers 
to old Highland life he does what genius alone can do— 
he makes it alive again. 

“The Lost Pibroch”’ is the tune of broken clans that 
sets the men on the foray and makes cold hearth-stones. 
“It was played in Glenshira when Gilleasbuig Gruamach 
could stretch stout swordsmen from Boshang to Ben 
Bhuidhe and where are the folks of Glenshira this day ? 
I saw a cheery night in Carnus that’s over Lochow, and 
song and story busy about the fire, and the Moideart man 
played it for a wager. In the morning the weans were 
without fathers, and Carnus men were scattered about 
the wide world.” 

Since Milton is said to have preferred ‘‘ Paradise Re- 
gained”’ to “ Paradise Lost,” great writers are under 
suspicion of being somewhat uncritical of their own work. 


* “ Collected Novels and Stories of Neil Munro.”’ 
38. 6d. each. (Blackwood.) 


10 vols. 


I have discussed Neil Munro’s books with himself, an@ 
though he is one of the most unassuming men I ever 
met and the most difficult to persuade to talk of his own 
achievements, he has admitted to me that of his ten volumes, 
“The Lost Pibroch,”” John Splendid,” Gilian the 
Dreamer,”’ ‘‘ Children of Tempest ”’ and ‘‘ The New Road ’” 
are, in his opinion, the least unsatisfactory.” Of The 
New Road” he remarked to me: “ I can still turn it over 
myself with no great vexation, though that may be a 
satisfaction of which a few more years may deprive: 
me.” 
After “‘ The Lost Pibroch ’’ the book which has given 
me greatest pleasure is ‘‘ Jaunty Jock,’ for there are 
short stories in it that may 
well thrill the most critical 
reader. The title, however, 
a has been ill chosen. The 
finest story in the book is. 
‘“ The First Foot ’’: it is Neil 
Munro at his very best. 
Opinions differ of course— 
each to his own taste. W.E. 
Henley preferred ‘‘ Gilian the- 
Dreamer ’’ toanything Munro. 
ever wrote. “It was,’ he 
said, ‘‘ most personal, most 
‘persuasive—in places merely 
exquisite.” On the other 
hand “‘ Daft Days ”’ has called 
forth from Quiller-Couch the 
most enthusiastic praise. He 
has compared the book to. 
the * morning-room filled with 


sunshine.”’ Itis certainly full 
of the laughter of simple 
hearts. 


Again, some critics have 


placed ‘‘The New Road” 
with Kidnapped” and 
“Catriona,” while others. 


have preferred ‘“ Doom 
Castle ’’ and “‘ Fancy Farm.” 
Where indeed there is such a 
wealth of genius it is very 
difficult to make a definite 
choice. For myself I do not 
think that, great as are his novels, they can be said to. 
touch the beauty of his short stories. His genius indeed 
has something of Burns. He does not fail in the more 
ambitious efforts, but he will be remembered far more for 
the sweet simplicity, the weird and fascinating atmosphere, 
of his short tales of the Highland glens than for the 
pageantry of words and the wider range of his longer 
romances. 

No one would resent more any strict comparison with Scott 
and Stevenson than Neil Munro himself. He has not the: 
range of either. No man of our time has had. But no 
writer of Scottish life to-day is more expressive of Scottish 
genius than he is in those short stories where we seem 
to lose ourselves in the mountain mists, share the lives. 
of Celtic wooers and Celtic warriors, and forget the prosaic 
routine of modern strenuous life. Neil Munro has done 
work for a race that he knows and loves that can be com- 
pared only to what Thomas Hardy has done for his corner 
of the vineyard. 

Hugh Walker has said that ‘“‘ Wandering Willie ’’ seems. 
“to spring from the brain of the author as silently as 
Solomon’s temple rose,’’ and I think it can also be main- 
tained for Neil Munro that his work does give the im- 
pression of masterly ease—the art that conceals art— 
and that he has succeeded in the expression of atmosphere, 
and at times in the delineation of Scottish character, to a 
greater extent than any contemporary with the doubtful 
exception of Barrie himself. Stevenson said of Burns that. 
he seemed to have a difficulty in starting, and Scott him- 
self, supreme as he is, has lost many readers after the opening 
chapter. But I do not envy the man or the woman who- 


Mr. Neil Munro. 
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can read the first sentences of any of Neil Munro’s works 
and fail to continue to the end. 


BropDIE FRASER. 


THE DELICATE TOUCH.* 


Expert theatrical producers will probably pronounce 
Mr. Baring’s plays to be “‘ unactable’”’; the reasons given 
being that the dialogue would not get over the footlights 
and that the action, in one case at least, is too slight. 
There may be some sad truth about this objection from 
the commercial point of view; but it does not seem to 
me that “‘ His Majesty’s Embassy,” for example, is a badly 
constructed play or unsuitable for the stage. It is true 
that the characters, especially in the first act, come on and 
go off without giving exact explanations for so doing; 
but, on the other hand, given an institution like the Chan- 
cery, this is surely what they would do, throughout most 
of the official day. Of course Mr. Baring is, as Wilkie 
Bard would say, ‘‘ a shade subtle.” Yet if that great artist 
in the sotto voce observation—which, mark you, reaches the 
ears of the gallery—can perform this miracle, I see no 
reason why the delicate lispings of Mr. Baring’s Chancery 
clerks and the exquisite comedy, expressed in half-tones, 
which springs from their misdoings, should not be made 
equally effective. I could not fully enjoy reading ‘‘ His 
Majesty’s Embassy’ because my imagination was swept 
along with the current of humour; and I could not stop 
jong enough to visualise separately the attitudes of Messrs. 
Napier, Williams, Carey and Lee-Roberts. I wanted to 
see Byng’s face when he bids farewell to Cicely and says: 
“* When we meet again everything will be different. Well, 
if things had been different, everything might have been 
different. You know, don’t you?” It is not enough to 
chuckle up one’s sleeve. One misses a good deal in the 
reading ; and I am sure that if the play were to be acted 
the relief afforded by the scenic surroundings and the more 
gradual unfolding of the plot would release in the beholder’s 
mind that part of him specially preserved for the enjoy- 
ment of the more subtle joys of theatrical entertainment. 
It would also give some of our “‘ juveniles ’’ and ‘‘ responsi- 
bles ’”’ a chance to rearrange neckties and stroke the backs 
of their heads to some real purpose. 

“His Majesty’s Embassy” in fact is an authentic 
comedy, with a very slight plot, although almost every 
line reveals an unexpected twist in the action. The main 
underlying idea is that people who lead enforcedly artificial 
and sophisticated lives do not, however much they may 
want to, fight duels or drink poison. They allow them- 
selves to be swirled along with the current of social amenity 
and are as helpless in the matter of choosing a wife or 
risking a grande passion, as is the amiable first secretary 
of the Chancery in his attempts to get an important tele- 
gram sent off or a document legibly written. Yet, like 
the unhappy Ambassador in the play, they may be dying 
of heart disease or its equivalent in the language of the 
real affections. 

*“ June—and After” displays the same delicate touch 
and is rather more conventional in theme. James Shaw- 
cross, ‘‘ thirty-five in the first act,” flirts with June Palmer, 
who is about to marry Captain Wilfred Nevern, a young 
man whose chief hobby in life is the solution of acrostics 
in the Strand Magazine. Shawcross is poor, but has ex- 
pectations; he is also the tame-cat of Mrs. Caswell, who 
easily dissuades him from the affair with June. In the 
second act June has become Lady Nevern and her daughter, 
Victoria, is about to marry this same Shawcross, whose 
expectations have now been realised. Victoria has high- 
brow tendencies which lead her to find an affinity in Frances 
Saltlake, ‘“‘ one of the most eminent of research workers, 
with an excellent post at Aberdeen.”” Hearing that Shaw- 
cross had made love to her mother eighteen years before 
Victoria decides to elope with Saltlake. This happens on 


* “ His Majesty’s Embassy and Other Plays.” By Maurice 
Baring. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.)—“ Salma: A Play in Three 
Acts.” By L. Cranmer-Byng. 3s. 6d. (Murray.) 


the eve of the wedding, so that in the third act the situa- 
tion in the first is daringly repeated, with just the variation 
that makes all the difference. Again Mrs. Caswell, now a 
widow, persuades Shawcross that Victoria is not for him. 
Shawcross, however, neatly turns the tables upon her, 
and the gathering years, by marrying June, who is also 
a widow, after all. It is a clever little comedy in which 
the matrimonial game is subtly analysed; and I cast 
Mr. Edmund Gwenn for the part of Mr. Palmer, an authority 
on counterpoint and other musical mysteries, who wanders 
irrelevantly through acts one and three. 

It is difficult to write about ‘“‘ Manfroy, Duke of Athens ”’ 
in the same breath as the other plays, for although the 
delicacy of its workmanship brings it within the scope of 
this article, in writing this exceedingly beautiful dramatic 
poem, Mr. Baring has once again revealed the astonishing 
versatility of his pen. The theme of the play is that of 
an Athenian prince, living in the age beloved of Boccaccio, 
who refuses to believe in God until evil and subsequent 
remorse convince him of the need of salvation. The 
action carries us through the misfortunes of the prince 
until, unable to resist the great beauty of a maiden en- 
trusted to his charge, he commits an outrage which is 
afterwards reflected in the tragic plight of his own son 
who, falling in love with the daughter resulting from the 
rape, nearly commits the same crime. How this second 
crime is averted and remorse enters at last into the soul 
of Manfroy is set forth with rare beauty and effectiveness, 
accompanied by many lovely lyrics. 

“‘Salma,”’ of course, is a piece for the Marionettes, 
and I hope someone will draw Dr. Piccola’s attention to 
the fact. Here too is the delicate touch, applied to a 
poetic prose which is always dramatically appropriate, 
and studded with gems of metaphor derived from an 
intimate knowledge of Chinese lore. It is a beautifully 
woven fantasy, relating how Shamsuddin, a Persian lute- 
player, seeks the love of Salma, who is the principal girl 
of a wandering troupe of players to which they both 
belong. After many misadventures and the lapse of 
years, the lovers meet; but Salma kills herself when she 
realises that Shamsuddin has been overwhelmed by the 
beauty of her own daughter, Behar, whom he at first 
mistakes for his first love. The plaintiveness of the theme 
is admirably relieved by the exotic comic relief afforded 
by Abu’l Fath and his clowns, and the dramatic interest, 
however fragile, never fails to hold. 


E. V. Opts. 


SIXTY YEARS AGO.* 


There was once upon a time a very objectionable person 
of the name of Procrustes, a robber of Attica, who placed 
all the victims who fell into his hands upon an iron bed. 
If they were longer than the bed he cut off their redundant 
extremities. If they were shorter he stretched them 
until they fitted it. That was perhaps carrying uniformity 
to excess. Nevertheless something almost as disastrous 
has come to be the practice of the professional biographer, 
particularly where the subject of the biography is lately 
dead, and his weaknesses, peccadilloes and indiscretions 
seem likely to reflect uncomfortably on those he has left 
behind him. This nil nisi bonum practice may make for 
edification, but assuredly it does not make for verisimili- 
tude. It is a Lawrence-like prettifying of a portrait by 
ignoring the wrinkles which are the hieroglyphics of all 
that is really vital about the sitter. In which connection I 
well remember in how unmeasured terms Jean Ingelow, 
by no means a modern woman, denounced to me the so- 
called Biography of C. S. Calverley, a peculiarly tartuffish 
production. 

Now I see that Mr. Ellis has been blamed for indiscretion 
because he has not wholly emasculated the rather full- 
blooded letters of Sir William Hardman, whom he has, I 

* “A Mid-Victorian Pepys.’’ The Letters and Memoirs of 


Sir William Hardman, annotated and edited by S. M. Ellis. 
25s. (Cecil Palmer.) 
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think, however, rather too complimentarily entitled a mid- 
Victorian Pepys. I fail to sympathise with the Olympian 
and prudish fault-finder. Indeed Mr. Ellis seems to me 
to have been discretion itself, unless indeed discretion is a 
Synonym for whitewash. Certainly any Peeping Tom 
taking up this book and expecting the titillation of his 
senses which he can get for a penny from his evening 
newspaper, will soon cast it away in bitter disappointment. 
Which is not to say that, to the student of manners, there 
is nothing of piquancy in this self-revelation of a very 
ordinary and respectable man of affairs, who though doubt- 
less at “a party in a parlour ” would converse as discreetly 
as respectability would require, yet in the privacy of letters 
and diaries is not above licking his lips over a scandal 
and, sharing the faith of Tomlinson of Berkeley Square, 
sinning, if he sinned at all seriously, in thought rather 
than in deed, feeling, guessing, hearing, thinking ‘‘ what 
another man thought of a Prince in Muscovy” rather 
than being in any way actively naughty himself. Not a 
very elevated characteristic, perhaps, but refreshingly and 
typically human, and Mr. Ellis would have been as much 
to blame in suppressing these weaknesses as the biographer 
of David would have been to blame if he had suppressed 
the story of Bathsheba, or of St. Augustine if he had not 
recorded what is perhaps the most human, poignant and 
scathingly honest of prayers ever prayed. A portrait is a 
mere milliner’s dummy clothed in a decorative garment 
unless it shows that there is beneath it a palpitating, 
Passionate human body. 

Sir William Hardman is not the equal of Pepys, Evelyn, 
Hickey or Greville, but he has this advantage—that he is 
nearer at hand and so makes a more personal appeal to 
people now living. His greatest claim to distinction lies 
in the fact that he was for many years the chosen and 
boon companion of his great contemporary, George Mere- 
dith, “‘ Friar Tuck” to his ‘‘ Robin Hood.” ‘“ Tuck,” 
said Meredith, “‘ among all the things which I have to 
thank God for, I know of none for which I am more grateful 
to Him than for the pleasure of knowing you.’’ That is a 
fine testimonial of a big man to a small. 

The contrasting and complementary characters of the 
two men are well exemplified in their respective attitudes 
towards the notorious review which appeared in the 
Spectator in 1862 on Meredith’s ‘‘ Modern Love,” in the 
course of which the writer gave him—or probably her—self 
away by describing it as ‘‘ a series of clever, meretricious, 
turbid pictures by a man of some vigour, jaunty manners,” 
etc., etc., “‘ who likes writing about human passions, but 
does not bring either original imaginative power or true 
sentiment to the task.” It was, writes Hardman, “ in 
my opinion written with a very decided personal bad feeling. 
Robin did not agree with me.”’ Nor would he. It is the 
small man who reads personal spite into disagreements. 
It is the big man who knows that there must be two dia- 
metrically opposed sides, and two honest sides, to every- 
thing in life. 

But it is this very limitation of the writer of these letters 
which constitutes his appeal to us small men. Few of us 
ever climb or wish to climb to Olympian heights. Content 
to wander in the valleys, we stalk the coney with our shot- 
guns, leaving the chamois and the rifles to our betters. 

Let me give a few samples of the small game which 
Hardman brings down, shooting folly as it flies, assuring 
the reader that if he likes this sort of thing he will find 
plenty more of what he likes, helped out by Mr. Ellis’s 
capital notes, in the book itself. 

Here is an example of his lightest vein : 

“A friend from the North Countree has been to see us this 
evening and has amused me by imparting a copy of a bill sent in 
to him by a carpenter. It is as follows: 

Mr. A.B. to C.D., Carpenter and Joiner. 


2 Hoak Boxes .. 
1 Wooden do. 
1 Wood do. 


15 shillings. 
7 shillings. 
8 shillings. 


‘The question is, how much has A.B. to pay ? You will say, as I 
said, 30s. Nothing of the kind. He was only expected to 
pay 8s., for of the two ‘ Hoak Boxes,’ one wouldn't do and one 
would do.” 


Here is a sidelight on contemporary history, which may 
with edification be read alongside the account of the same 
matter in Mr. Gardiner’s just published “ Life of Sir William 
Harcourt”: 


“T have lately heard that there is every probability of the 
Duke of Cambridge resigning his post of Commander-in-Chief ; 
the reason assigned is that the Queen and he do not agree, or 
rather that the Queen objects most decidedly to his mode of 
life. . . . Doubtless she thinks that the Duke sets a very bad 
example to the Prince of Wales.” 


On this Mr. Ellis very aptly notes that nevertheless the 
Duke stuck to his post for thirty-three years longer ! : 

Here is an episode which emphasises the altered estime- 
tion in which the ordinary person now holds His Majesty’s 
Servants, compared with his attitude of sixty years ago: 

‘« A new actress, Miss Tungate, of whom we knew a good deal, 
was charming in both manners and looks. Meredith is an old 
friend of hers, but we don’t know her personally. Mary Anne 
(Hardman’s wife) ‘‘ and I were passing near the stall where she 
was assisting at ‘The Dramatic Féte,’ when an old boor from 
the country was showing his good manners by suggesting that 
she might require a pair of baby’s shoes (which she was offering 
for sale) for herself. Not satisfied with saying his impertinences 
once, he repeated them three times. She coloured dreadfully, 
but bore it very well. We were exceedingly angry—he had a 
lady on his arm—and Mary Anne stepped up to the stall and 
made a small purchase, as she took care to inform Miss Tungate 
pointedly, for the sake of having the pleasure of purchasing 
from her.” 

And we, who well remember the grace and dignity of the 
late Lady Hardman, feel happily assured that the old 
boor ’’ felt well snubbed for his nasty blackguardism. 

I have marked and should have liked to quote many 
other passages, but I find that my space is exhausted. 
I conclude by saying that being but a small man I have 
not found a dull page in Mr. Ellis’s excellently edited 
volum2. 

G. S. LAYARD. 


MEN OF THE ANTARCTIC.* 


It seems scarcely decent to review a book like this. 
What right has one, sitting quietly by a fire, to scribble 
appreciation of this heroic and splendid adventure? 
It would be more seemly to salute such a book with the 
ancient greeting of the Roman, standing with outstretched, 
uplifted arm in silent admiration of the great men and 
great deeds recorded. There have been, it is true, 
explorers’ books about which one has felt differently ; 
but in this the sterling courage and modesty of the men 
who wrought and died is matched by the simplicity and 
candour of the man who wrought and has lived to write 
his companions’ praise. Mr. Cherry-Garrard was one of 
the three men who went after the eggs of the Emperor 
Penguin, risking his life so that science should be satisfied— 
risking his life to be snubbed and insulted by some wretched 
public servant in the Museum at South Kensington. ; 

The familiarity which the public already have with 
Scott’s great voyage should be of advantage to this record 
of Mr. Cherry-Garrard, who brings to his task a kind of 
ebullient enthusiasm which makes the mere reading of 
his book a pleasure. It would be easy to quote page after 
page of description, of comment, of speculation and sugges- 
tion which all show that the author is a man of unusual 
depth of feeling and no little insight into character. His 
sketches of his comrades are full of shrewdness and wisdom. 
He admits that motives vary, as all human motives do: 

“Some of our men were ambitious: some wanted money, 
others a name; some a help up the scientific ladder, others an 
F.R.S. Why not? But we had men who did not care a rap 
for money or fame. I do not believe it mattered to Wilson 
when he found Amundsen had reached the Pole a few days 
before him—not much. . . . Science is a big thing if you can 
travel a winter journey in her cause and not regret it. I am 
not sure she is not bigger still if you can have dealings with 
scientists and continue to follow in her path.” 

When they reached the hut built by Scott in 1902 they 
unearthed what he had left there ten years before. It is 

* “The Worst Journey in the World.” . By A. Cherry- 
Garrard. 2 vols. £3 3s. (Constable.) , 
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pitiful to read of their eagerness to get at books and 
magazines : 


“From odd corners we unearthed some Contemporary 
Reviews, the Girls’ Own Paper, and the Family Herald, all of 
ten years ago! We also found encased in ice an incomplete 
copy of Stanley Weyman’s ‘“‘ My Lady Rotha”’ ; it was carefully 
thawed out and read by everybody, and the excitement was 
increased by the fact that the end of the book was missing.” 


It is in the little observant details of the men’s habits 
and tastes that much of the interest of Mr. Cherry-Garrard’s 
book lies. We learn how they passed their time, what 
they discussed, the songs they sang at Christmas, and 
the meals they ate. Most remarkable of all is the atmo- 
sphere of everyday which Mr. Cherry-Garrard gives to 
the most amazing endurance, the most surprising persever- 
ance, the most dogged courage. He himself is a bit of a 
philosopher. He was a young man of twenty-four when 
he went out, and he came back with a white beard; he 
lived with men who had a deep implicit religion, and no- 
where is his gallant spirit better displayed than in the 
pages where he comments on Amundsen’s intriguing 
anticipation of the Scott expedition. It is possible that 
Amundsen was a bolder, more practical explorer than 
Scott, Wilson, Bowen or Oates; he may have been very 
useful to science ; but there can be no doubt to the student 
of human nature that the British party contained the 
better men, and that the spirit which they showed was 
one without which the world would be indefinitely poorer. 


KING COLE.* 


Mr. John Masefield has shown again his old felicity of 
subject and scene. Nothing could be happier than his 
choice of King Cole, the eternal rural wanderer, doing 
good like the Good Shepherd, meeting an itinerant circus, 
reinspiring the jaded troupe, and in the fullest degree 
bringing them “ luck.’’ His scene is the country-side of 
the poet’s own heart, the river-fringing shires, Goring 
and thereabout ; his season is the lush September, with— 

Moist poppies scarlet from the Hilcote sheaves, 
Green-fingered bine that runs the barley-rows, 
Pale candylips, and those intense blue blows 
That trail the porches in the autumn dusk, 
Tempting the noiseless moth to tongue their musk x 


and other pictures, as beautiful, give the spirit of the 
month. As tempting for quotation are the stanzas which 
describe the response of all nimble things to old King Cole’s 
subtle fluting : 


“‘ And with them, walking by the vans, there came 
The wild things from the woodland and the mead, 
The red stag, with his tender-stepping dame, 
Branched, and high-tongued and ever taking heed. 
Nose-wrinkling rabbits nibbling at the weed, 

The hares that box by moonlight on the hill, 
The bright trout’s death, the otter from the mill. 


“There, with his mask made virtuous, came the fox, 
Talking of landscape while he thought of meat ; 
Blood-loving weasels, honey-harrying brocks, 
Stoats, and the mice that build among the wheat, 
Dormice, and moles with little hands for feet, 

The water-rat that gnaws the yellow flag, 
Toads from the stone and merrows from the quag. 


““ And over them flew birds of every kind, .. . 
The bright-eyed, feathery, thready-leggéd things. 
There they,. too, sang amid a rush of wings, 
With sweet, clear cries and gleams from wing and crest, 
Blue, scarlet, white, gold plume and speckled breast.” 


For over all these had King Cole, our English pied piper, 
the magic twin powers of charity and music. In scenes 
like these, scenes of extreme simplicity and easy beauty, 
Mr. Masefield has matched his best of earlier years. 

Yet the poem shakes our faith in him, and deeply dis- 
appoints. These free and beautiful stanzas are but flowery 
decorations—decorating what? A story that is ruined 
by the facile and perishable stucco hanging all about it. 


* “ King Cole and Other Poems.” By John Masefield. 6s. 
{Heinemann.) 


Between the flowers the stucco grins idly like shabby 
death. It is the too easy ‘‘ beauty,” the too ready “ no- 
bility,’ the too responsive ‘‘ wisdom,’’ in a word the too- 
artless metaphysic which, in any moment of enervation 
or brief pause between successive impulses, slips in and 
mouths the familiar exhausted lines : 

‘‘ They brought down Beauty and Wisdom from the sky 


Into the sfreets, those strangers; I could see 
Beauty and Wisdom looking up at me.” 


When King Cole, that ‘‘ jolly old soul,” invites the town: 
to witness the travelling show at the Prince’s expense, 
he addresses them as “ bearers of the ghost that burns and 
breaks its lamp,’ saying : 

““Come to the Ring, the image of the path 
That this our planet through the Heaven hath ; 
Behgld man’s skill, man’s wisdom, man’s delight, 
And woman’s beauty, imaged to the height. 


‘Come, for our rulers come; and Death, whose feet 
Tread at the door, permits a minute’s sweet ; 
To each man’s soul vouchsafes a glimpse; a gleam, 
A touch, a breath of his intensest dream.” 


And clerks, mechanics, farmers, boys, courtiers and women 
as they hasten forward are musing in the same incredible 


poetic jargon, jingling the same debased poetical small 
coins : 


““We go to see 
Life, not the daily coil, but as it is 
Lived in its beauty in eternity, 
Above base aim, beyond our miseries ; 
Life that is speed and colour and bright bliss, 
And beauty seen and strained for, and possest 
Even as a star forever in the breast.” 


This conventional poeticising does not in the least 
fuse with the homely Chaucerian realism which, of all living 
poets, Mr. Masefield knows so well how to employ and 
enjoy. Mr. Masefield is incapable of consciously faking, 
but he has a unique and hapless power of unconsciously 
simulating and intensifying what was once—years ago— 
a still small voice of simple truth passionately received. 
At the slightest suggestion, at the prompting of a single 
phrase and for the mere ease of a rhyme, he floats off 
into this vacuity of intelligence, and when he has, for 
the nonce, nothing to say, must needs reiterate the old 
nerveless tale of beauty, wisdom, life, death, nobility, a 
tale of empty words; must needs juggle with phrases as 
the tumbler among the troupe juggled with his limbs. In 
these light, bladder-like poems—for unluckily ‘‘ King 
Cole ”’ is far from being the first—Mr. Masefield seems to be 
playing false with his real and singular gifts. He has a 
great eminence among modern writers; he is capable of 
a great service to his time and a great honour to his craft ; 
and yet he tosses abroad these easy verses which are as 
light and dissolute as foam, as unabiding as foam. A 
fine gift is squandered heedlessly, indifferently—all but 
irretrievably. If only he could realise it, he might even 
yet retrieve and exercise it in a new and splendid purpose. 
He might repeat the note of the excellent ‘“‘ Rider at the 
Gate,’’ the most welcome of the shorter poems in the 
present collection. 


JOHN FREEMAN. 


Hovel Hotes. 


OUR MR. WRENN. By Sinclair Lewis. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 

Owing most likely to the insistent demands of ‘‘ Bab- 
bitt’s ’’ admirers for ‘‘ more,’’ Mr. Lewis has now permitted 
“Our Mr. Wrenn ”’ to cross the Atlantic, and although the 
story is nine years old—it was first published in New York 
in 1914—its English readers, one imagines, will be numerous. 
Mr. Wrenn is a shy, awkward clerk in an American store. 
He has an admiration for scenery and a great desire to 
travel; also a great hunger and thirst after friendship, 
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Mr. Sinclair Lewie, 


to him a most elusive imp. The account of his trip to 
England on a cattle-boat, the manner in which he “‘ makes 
good’ in an encounter with a bullying cattle minder, 
and his impressions of cold, unfriendly England are ex- 
cellently told. But it is the picture of William Wrenn 
watching himself gradually unfold and expand under the 
influence of ‘‘arty’’ Istra that easily holds the centre 
of the stage. He is so astonished; he is a child seeing 
himself for the first time in a mirror. And when this 
lady comes to America (whither Mr. Wrenn has returned) 
and meets a certain Nellie to whom Billy diffidently is 
paying attention, the fun waxes furious. The poor little 
clerk is bewildered. He is inventive and cute at his little 
job at fhe store, but the distracting pull of the two women 
on his nature he cannot understand. Istra, as the woman 
of the world, forces his decision, and if he looks at sunsets 
a little less frequently ‘‘ he learned a new way to cook 
eggs ’’’ which, one supposes, is useful in domesticity. An 
entertaining and distinctly clever book, not unworthy of 
the author of ‘“‘ Babbitt.” 


YOUNG RICHARD MAST. 
(Parsons.) 

Round the character of Richard Mast, who is drawn 
with acute understanding, a variety of characters come 
and go, leaving their influence on his history, which, 
from youth to early middle-age, forms the theme of Miss 
Ianthe Jerrold’s clever first novel. With him, as child, 
boy and man, we are brought in close sympathy, and 
our interest never flags, for the writer has the rare gift 
of commanding interest by the recounting of ordinary 
happenings. Her character-studies are deft and sure: 
Richard’s mother, totally uncomprehending the nature 
of the son she adores; his father, sister, brother, his 
friends and journalistic colleagues—all are etched with 
care and insight. And last, but most vivid of all, the 
girl he marries, the temperamental Bettine, stands out, 
poignantly real, difficult, elusive, complex. The book 
is one that will appeal because of its perfect naturalness, 
its entire freedom from affectation, and the philosophy of 
life it reveals. There is a wistfulness in the outlook that 
finds expression in the words of Conrad, Richard’s friend, 
when the two have reached the end of youth: ‘ That’s 
what’s strange in life, isn’t it? Not the anger, and the 
conflict and the violence; but that inconclusiveness. 
Like a stream widening and widening and growing slow 
and shallow and sinking back into the sand... .”’ The 
predominating note is vaguely sad; one scarcely knows 


By Ianthe Jerrold. 7s. 6d. 


why, for there is much in Richard’s life that is happy and 
carefree. Perhaps it is because the story deals with the 
eternal tragedy of change—the struggles of youth drifting 
into the comparative calm of maturity. Whatever the 
reason, the novel is one of charm and distinction. The very 
effective wrapper design is the work of Miss Daphne 
Jerrold. 


GOLDEN DISHES. By Rachel Swete Macnamara. 


7s. 6d. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Some novels read as if they had been lived out in the 
world somewhere beside us. Golden Dishes ”’ is of the 
number. Damaris Packe, at thirty-two, has the choice 
of a lover or of wealth. (We have not yet come to the 
everyday part of the story.) Thinking of what she can 
do for her relations she chooses to be an heiress. The 
author at this early stage achieves her first success by 
getting our sympathies for the heroine. Unselfishness in 
fiction is often very difficult to “‘ get across.” As a foil 
to Damaris is set her niece, Tory Waring, a young girl of 
the type by which we should not like our age to be re- 
membered. Tory would flash out that this remark was 
“elderly.” She engages affection easily, and it looks as 
if Ludlow Tempest, Damaris’s lover, were to fall in love 
with her, leaving Damaris alone with her empty golden 
dishes. It all comes right in the long run, though there 
are some anxious moments. This is the kind of story 
that makes one as clamorous as the veriest schoolgirl 
for the convention of the happy ending. 


THE MAN WHO LIVED ALONE, By Almey St. John 
Adcock. 7s. 6d. net. (Jarrolds.) 


Distinct freshness and something of daring originality 
are to be found in this story by a new accession to the 
ranks of our young novelists—qualities sufficiently uncom- 
mon to call for instant recognition. There have been 
‘‘runaway ”’ stories galore, and in so far as it is such 
this novel might be regarded as old-fashioned of the old- 
fashioned. Miss Adcock, however, presents her truant 
‘with a difference.” Though the man gives the title 
to the story it is really the girl who provides the main 
interest, for it is she not he who is the runaway. Pauline 
was not happy in the home of her stepmother; she 
had reached the age of nineteen and her mother had 
matrimonial views for her which were, to say the least, 


Photoi by E. O. Hopté. Miss Almey St. Joh 
Adcock. 
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distasteful. Pauline had already ideas as to her freedom 
when fate played into her hands and she discovered—oh 
joy to the adventurous—a derelict parcel containing a 
shabby suit of clothes. Thus it is that disguised as a boy 
she disappears from her distasteful home and sets out, 
possessed of two-and-fourpence-halfpenny, a desire to get 
to the sea, and ‘‘ Little Brother,” a non-existent with whom, 
as a kind of ‘‘ unseen playmate,’’ she companions her lone- 
liness. When it is discovered that the suit of clothes which 
‘appears so providentially to have been placed at her 
disposal has been thrown away by a lad wanted for murder, 
all sorts of possibilities are opened up—but Miss Adcock 
is not out for sensationalism, and it is not the expected 
that happens. Pauline, nearing the sea, seeks shelter at 
a cottage, and finds herself (though ‘‘ recognised ’’ as the 
“wanted ’’ youth) drifted into the position of factotum, 
guide, philosopher and friend in most surprising circum- 
stances to the mysterious Man Who Lived Alone. It is, 
as has been said, a fresh and original story that Miss 
Adcock has devised concerning her somewhat surprisingly 
resourceful young runaway. She is possessed of so sure a 
sense of humour, evidenced here more especially in some 
of the minor characters, that we may welcome her story 
as being not only good in itself, but as earnest of further 
entertainment to follow. 


THE DREAMER, By Leopold Spero. 6s. (Melrose.) 


One must crawl before one is able to walk, and that is 
a fact not always realised by aspiring authors. Mr. Spero 
has realised it in this book, which we regard rather as a 
clever series of 
studies for a larger 
canvas than the 
great picture itself. 
It tells the story of 
a Jew at school and 
at college; the 
school is John 
Carpenter’s, the 
college is Cam- 
bridge, and the 
Jew — well, we 
think he is as real 
as his school and 
his college. Mr. 
Spero has a re- 
markable aptitude 
for  characterisa- 
tion; his people 
are ordinary, and 
therefore very real. 
We have met 
them, and liked or 
disliked them according to their characteristics. Now 
that he has written this book and got it published it would 
be well if he took Leonard Hazelrigg (his hero) and examined 
him closely, to see whether there is not in his later life the 
material for a more important book. We think that Mr. 
Spero has it in him to give us good things in the future. 
He has succeeded in making ‘‘ The Dreamer ”’ a sufficiently 


interesting person to compel us to follow his adventures 
to the last page. 


Mr. Leopold Spero. 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH. By Emma Beatrice Brunner. 
7s. 6d. (Brentano.) 


An American tale of a campaign against the wealthy 
arranged by a man who considers himself ill-used by 
fortune. He forms a Justifiable Association, a Jewel Trust 
that gets its jewels by very questionable methods indeed, 
but thus is able to undersell competitors. A good idea, 
developed conscientiously and with a good deal of clever- 
ness. The feminine characters especially are well done. At 
the end the hero comes to the conclusion that the millionaires 
he was brought up to loathe are not so bad after all. 
“When .I. began to know them, really know them from 
the inside, and share in their luxuries, my point of view 


changed. . . . At last I became the recipient of favours— 
so unlike the cold distance there had been between us. 
That was the last touch: I became unfit for service to my 
own association.” It is a tale for the times, ingeniously 
contrived and very entertainingly written. 


THE SILKEN SCARF. By L. C. Hobart. 7s. 6d. (Arnold.) 


Miss Hobart’s ‘‘ The Silken Scarf’’ is one of the best 
first novels which we have read for some time. In manner 
and treatment this story of a weak man trying to take 
advantage of a strong man’s weakness is a pleasant mixture 
of old and new fashions. Miss Hobart’s men are all old- 
fashioned, reminiscent of a world which we fear never had 
much existence outside of women’s fancies, but to which 
those fancies gave a certain specious reality. Her women 
are modern, natural, talkative rather than conversational, 
brisk in manner and swift in speech. Miss Hobart’s 
narrative style is a very enjoyable contrast to the feverish, 
affected staccato now most in favour. We like a novelist 
who can pause to make moral reflections, who can for a 
moment expatiate unemphatically on the moral of her 
story. The contrast in character between O’Donoghue 
and Fenwick is perhaps stressed a shade too hardly ; 
yet in O’Donoghue’s instinctive, almost unconscious 
betrayal of his friend, Miss Hobart shows considerable 
knowledge of the weakness which can pass from charm 
to deceitfulness with so little warning either to its possessor 
or his victims. Rightly Miss Hobart has not tried to make 
Fenwick an attractive personality: the unattractive men 
are often the most popular with their intimates, though 
the circle of intimates is a small one. The best of her 
writing is however put into the character of Joan, whose 
sweetness, childishness and hardness are rendered with 
surprising skill for a beginner. We shall look forward 
with great pleasure to Miss Hobart’s next novel. 


THAT FELLOW MACARTHUR, 
7s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 

If you read “‘ The Qualified Adventurer ’’—and if you 
have a taste for adventurous yarns you should have read 
it—MacArthur will turn up as an old friend. When the 
author declares that he knows MacArthur so well we 
readily believe him, for he has certainly created a character 
in this indolent Scot, who hates to have his methodical 
life disturbed, yet who beneath that indolence and method 
is a man of astounding grit and endurance, ready to face 
hazards in the unknown waters of the Amazon, to fight, 
if need be to die, rather than betray his trust. For fate 
has decreed that MacArthur shall be routed out of his rut 
and become guardian to a small boy who is in danger of 
being kidnapped. With this boy and a beautiful girl, also 
in his charge, he is wafted to South America, But the 
kidnappers follow, succeed in their design, and all sorts 
of wild happenings and thrilling escapes follow, as a matter 
of course. The story loses grip a little towards the end, 
but in spite of this it is a rattling good story and one that 
will appeal to all who like a tale of stirring incidents with a 
spice of comedy. 


By Selwyn Jepson. 


THE GHOST MOTH. By Kathleen Crighton Lion. 
net. (Heinemann.) 

Mrs. Lion displays in this, her first novel, a remarkable 
gift for the portrayal of character. Amid the wild beauty 
of the Yorkshire moors, strangely vivid human creatures 
of varying types work out their destinies, their crude 
emotions laid bare in a manner that may shock the sophis- 
ticated townsman—though the country dweller will know 
the raw truth of it. Hannah Cheall, a hunchback, grows 
to womanhood loving a devoted father—only to learn that 
he was the cause of her deformity; her love turns to 
hatred, and she is thrown back on the gnawing desire to 
be as other women. How she achieves her end concludes 
a story of singular power, starkly realistic in parts, intense 
and vitally interesting throughout. Mrs. Lion’s style is 
bold and picturesque; she is to be congratulated on 
a remarkable and extraordinarily interesting book. 


7s. 6d. 
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Webster. 7s.6d. (Chapman & Hall.) ; 


Captain Webster writes such a good yarn that we could 
wish he had spent just a little more time on this book. 
Old Ebbie is an excellent character, free from many of 
the annoying mannerisms of some detectives of fiction, 
and his reasoning is clever; Captain Hicks, too, who 
helps him, is a sensible fellow. But here and there one 
finds a little inaccuracy or a false conclusion which merely 
shows that Captain Webster has not checked his sub-totals 
carefully before making up his grand total. But that does 
not prevent the book from being most readable, and the 
plots are ingenious—plots in the plural, for a number of 
Ebbie’s adventures are described. The beginning of the 
adventure called ‘‘ The Man Who Sold Jewels” has a 
strangely familiar flavour; is it an echo of a real life 
sensation ? We have been racking our brains to discover 
its association ; possibly it may suggest something to our 
readers. Lovers of detective fiction will enjoy the book 
immensely. 


LAUGHTER, LIMITED. By Nina Putnam. 3s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Dodd.) 


The film industry is now one of the great industries of 
the world. As such, surprisingly little is known of it, 
which is the more strange in view of the almost universal 
interest with which it is regarded. We are here shown, 
perhaps for the first time, something of the real romance 
of the ‘‘ movies,’’ through the life story of Bonnie Delane, 
the heroine. Reading it, we begin to appreciate some of 
the formidable difficulties which beset the eager aspirant’s 
path to film fame. As in other walks of life, influence 
counts for much and the talented neophyte having none 
may take long, and be discouraged, before reaching the 
goal. But this book teaches that in the end the greater 
triumph is won by character, not influence. A book, 
which every one interested in the silent drama should 
read, and will surely enjoy. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


ALPINE PLANTS. By A. J. Macself. 7s. 6d. (Thornton 
Butterworth.) 

“IT, too, would like to have an alpine garden.”’ But 
the words are fraught with mystery, and seem loaded with 
the hint of possible expense. Mr. Macself is out, cheerily, 
to change all that train of thought. He tells us quite 
definitely that any idiot can, with a careful following of 
his directions, enjoy quite a charming rock-garden. The 
rock work may be quite simple, indeed it is not an end 
in itself; it is only to be utilised so as to form a home 
for the plants. A glance at the fine coloured illustration, 
“ Alpine Plants, Happy Among YWell-placed Rocks,” will 
do much to enlighten the gardener. And the section, 
“Easily Grown Alpine and Kindred Plants,’ will cer- 
tainly cause many furiously to}think. We call ‘“ Alpine 
Plants,” with its gentle reasonings, its exhaustive detailed 
lists, and persuasive plans, a real missionary document, 
and have no doubt that it will encourage many to take 
the plunge and to reap the enjoyment. The book is 
elegantly produced. 


AZAL AND EDRAS: AN EPIC POEM. By Frederic 
Irving Taylor. Foreword by T. W.'H. Crosland. 7s. 6d. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 


It is a pity that Mr. Crosland was allowed to write, 
or having written it to publish, his foreword to Mr. Taylor’s 
epic. For, apart from the fact that it is an ambiguous 
compliment to exalt a man’s work by belittling that of 
his contemporaries, the result of this effusion is that it 
is impossible to read ‘‘ Azal and Edras”’ without com- 
paring it with “ Paradise Lost” ; and that is a comparison 


My Mission to Russia-~ 


And Other Diplomatic Memories 
Sir George Buchanan, G.C.B.,G.C.M.G.,G.C.V.O. 


“ Sir George Buchanan's important book is indispensable 
as a key to the inner history of the — War and as a 
vindication of Russian di lies the most 
effective refutation CT char by, German 
prepegund against R One of the 
most readable books written by a diplomat.” —Daily 
Express In two vols. 30/- net 


His Personality and his Times 
NEWMAN FLOWER 


With 5 Colour Plates and 48 
Plates in Black and White 


Ernest Newman in the Sunday Times says: “ Mr. New- 
man Flower's Handel collection is w known among 
connoisseurs as one of the finest in sage - . but he 


not been content with He 
applied himself to original research, ‘et in the book he 
just published . . . he gives us a biography of Handel 
that for interest and accuracy is without a superior. .. . 
k is the most complete study of Handel as a man, 
that we have in English.” 21/- net 


Last Voyage 


THE STORY OF THE QUEST 
Commander Frank Wild 


2nd Impression 

“ To those who love adventure, seafaring, and the ex: are 

tion of remote and rarely visited islands, 
Wild* Lng Shackleton’s Last will afford — 
ing pees ling. It tells the story of the Quest, and tells it 
with the “advantage. of magnificent i illustrations from 
photographs. There is inci in «++ This 
is a book to enjoy." —Daily Mail 30/- net 


DAMASCUS GATE 


By the Author of 
“TELL ENGLAND” 
Ernest Raymond 
“ Ernest Raymond's * Damascus Gate’ will before long 
. take-its place among the“ best sellers." There has been 


nothing like it If Winter Comes" for mingled skill 
and melodramatic popular appeal.” 


Seseet Large Impression Now Ready 


The Survivors 


“The strength of the narrative, power by which Lucas 
Malet is able to grasp the Cements of character—these are 
the things which lift the novel far above the average and 

it profoundly interesting." —Daily Telegraph. “ 
portraits of the various characters are painted faithfully and 
with infinite care... an absorbing thesis by a novelist 
well qualified to instruct.""—Daily Chronicle 7/6 net 


Side Shows 


Rie is -¥ to to, psophens thes this the latest of 1.A.R.W.’s 

best se! e@ stories contained in 
= Pook are probably the best that this versatile 
authoress has yet written. There is a wide variety of 
setting and plot and a range of characters who will 
elicit the deepest interest of all. 7/6 net 


Seaways 


A volume full of the glamour, 
chivalry and perils of life at sea 
“ In this little collection we have romance and advent: 
blended with the saving sense of humour . . . * Bartimeus 
at his very best.""—Daily Chronicle 


Christopher Culley 


Stella Lindsay 


The open plains and unconventional life of Texas 
form the the atmosphere of this story, while the author 
is mainly concerned with a study of his heroine's 
mind and nature. The tale is an adventurous one 
with no lack of exciting incidents. 7/6 net 
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which, in spite of Mr. Crosland’s carefully selected parallels, 
the modern poem is not able to sustain. Mr. Taylor has 
aimed high, and for that is worthy of respect, but his 
fulfilment falls a good way short of his intention. What 
he has so far given us is only an instalment of his poem, 
which is ‘‘ to be completed in later volumes ’—how many 
we are not told: so that eventually, no doubt, we shall 
be able to see what his goal really is. At present, it must 
be confessed, it is by no means clear. The initial theme is 
the love of a demon, or rather “ a griffin ’mong the gibbering 
glades of Hell,’’ for a maiden who appears to be at once 
mortal and of fairy kin, under the protection of Titania. 
Then we meet Lucifer and his host preparing for a renewed 
attack on Heaven; which no doubt suggested Milton to 
Mr. Crosland’s ingenuous mind. Finally we are con- 
fronted with a highly patriotic allegory of the Great War. 
How all these motives are to be resolved into a unity is 
not yet manifest ; and confusion is worse confounded by 
Mr. Taylor’s bewildering style. An exalted diction is no 
doubt appropriate to an exalted theme ; but surely: 
“Here the faint residue of vital glow 
In Edras had untenanted her frame ’’— 

is an unnecessarily tortuous way of stating a simple fact. 
But with Mr. Taylor it is the normal. 


OLD ENGLISH TOWNS. 
Lang. 18s. 
Owing to the continued appreciation and interest which 
have been shown in the two volumes of ‘“ Old English 
Towns,” the books have been combined and completed in 
one, with additional illustrations. The delicate pale blue 
cover, with its white back and gold lettering, is in perfect 
taste. We certainly need a book just like this. The 
descriptions of the places are adequate, but in no case 
too long; though they show, in swift and skilful fashion, 
the origin and the rise of the dear old towns, and deal with 
the adventures and excitements of the past. In one none- 
too-bulky volume we have descriptions of forty-three 
places, and each has its pictures. Of course the reader 
who is lucky enough to get hold of this history will turn 
first to the spot he knows best. The present reviewer 
turned to York, and was pleased to see the following 
words : 


By William Andrews and Elsie M. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


“‘A ramble through the narrow streets of the city is like 
walking through a museum. The magic power of Sir Walter 
Scott, and other masters of fact and fiction have given life to 
not a few of the historic sites in the city. . . . We do not know 
a more enjoyable walk than round the walls of York; stopping 
in our progress to inspect the bars where the chief gates secured 
the town from the invaders. ...In York all classes find 
something to charm them... .” 


The tale of Cambridge is especially well told, with a 
quotation from a delightful poem by James Payn. Suffi- 
cient emphasis however is surely not placed on the beauty 
of Guildford and its surroundings. It is evident that the 
writer of the description has lost her heart to Chichester. 
To possess this book is to realise more vividly one’s Jove 
of England : 
‘* What is love of one’s land ? 

Ah, we know very well 

It is something that sleeps for a year, for a day, 

For a month, something that keeps 

Very hidden and quiet and still. 

And then takes 

The quiet heart like a wave 

The quiet brain like a spell... .” 


“AND IN THE TOMB WERE FOUND——.”’ By Terence 
Gray. 7s. 6d. (Cambridge: Heffer.) 


A very good idea indeed inspires this book, for though 
its “‘ plays and portraits of old Egypt’’ must necessarily 
be the work of imagination to a large extent, they re- 
construct for the reader of to-day the atmosphere of long- 
buried ages so vividly that even the busiest may be tempted 
to dream awhile, to meditate upon the true significance— 
or insignificance—of all our treasured modern science, 
our apparently important modern feuds and fancies. The 
author’s introduction is so well put that we could have 


borne with several more pages of it; he explains in it 
very briefly the seriousness of his aim. ‘‘In each 
piece,”’ he says, ‘“‘ I have taken one great personality and 
sought, each in a different manner, to present it and set 
it moving in an incident of the time.” The first depicts 
Khufu, the builder of the Great Pyramid; the second 
deals with the founder of the Twelfth Dynasty; the third 
with Rameses the Great—irreverently known as ‘“‘ Rammy ” 
to Egyptologists ; the fourth presents a drama of court life 
in the Seventeenth Dynasty; and the last is a literal 
translation of love-songs and dirges of old Egypt. ‘‘ The 
beauty of these,” says Mr. Gray, ‘‘ should more than make 
up for the dullness and deficiencies of my own work” ; 
but he need not apologise—his own work is of a high 
quality, and his introduction (for example) to Part III, 
expounding the chronology and the calendar of Egypt, 
is very fascinating. The book appears at a timely moment, 
when public interest is awakened more than usually in 
the mysteries of ancient Egypt. Its illustrations, and its 
lucid ‘‘ Graph of Egyptian History,’’ add to its general 
interest and clearness. 


A BEE MELODY. By Herbert Brown. 6s. 


The Rev. Herbert Brown has a passionate love for the 
bee, which shines forth from every page of this rambling, 
excellently-informed book. We ourselves have seen this 
love illuminate many faces of country folk, all of whom 
we hope will get hold of this volume. Happy quotations 
bob up from every page: they range from Virgil to Brett 
Young. ‘“‘ The object of the writer,” says Mr. Brown, 
“will be abundantly achieved if this study of Nature in 
one of its etceteras should lead to some vision of God.” 
Bees, he points out, are not only models of industry, 
they show us equally the necessity of rest. There is an 
interesting chapter entitled ‘‘ The Defence of the Drone.” 
For a high purpose the drone has lived ; for a high purpose 
he dies. His death is vicarious, for he thereby saves the 
lives of the workers and the queen. “‘ You don’t know 
anything about bees?”’ This book will most per- 
suasively take you by the hand and show you wonders. 


(Melrose.) 


PETS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


By A. J. Macself. 5s. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 


We are glad to notice Mr. Macself’s sound attitude about 
bird-keeping. Generally speaking it is cruel. However, 
he has some useful remarks on canary lore, and gives a 
good sketch of a sensible cage. We are attracted to this 
book ; it is written for young people with sympathy and 
clarity and the writer’s keen love of animals is evident on 
every page. His work will act as a book of reference in 
the schoolroom. In it we find the kindest way of treating 
puss and her kittens (or “‘ citenes”’ as we saw the word 
written by a young owner the other day). Also the best 
method of dealing with various breeds of dogs; details of 
how to attend to rabbits; news about goldfish. We are 
already indebted to Mr. Macself for a volume on Hardy 
Perennials; we visualise the happy author standing in 
his own no doubt perfectly-kept garden, by his beautiful 
delphiniums ; at his heels a thoroughly well brushed and 
combed Persian. 


A CENTURY OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
V. Barry. 7s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 

“A Century of Children’s Books’’ should interest all 
child-lovers, and collectors of rare editions, and should 
make the modern child devoutly thankful that it is a 
modern child and lives in this present century. The 
bookshops of to-day, with their piles of attractive books 
for children, would be a bewildering sight for the old book- 
sellers who dealt in children’s books that were scarce, and 
tedious, and full of morals. ‘‘ The first sign of a romantic 
movement in children’s books was the printing of un- 
known or forgotten fairy tales under the title of ‘ The 
Court of Oberon,’ in 1823,” writes Miss Barry. 
century of little books had passed before a child could read 
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fairy tales without shame, and the taste for true ‘ histories ’ 
prevailed long after Miss Edgeworth had written her last 
sequel.” The day of the child’s book written paramountly 
with the object of “‘ instructing ’’ the young mind was a 
long and irksome one; but at last came a turning-point, 
when fairies and dreams crept in, and children “ burst 
into an unknown world of adventure and poetry.” Miss 
Barry has written an admirable and comprehensive book 
with skill, and a quiet humour that suits her subject. 


CAMBRIDGE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
D. A. Winstanley. 17s. 6d. net. (Cambridge Press.) 


We have all heard of those pleasant days when a gentle- 
man would be appointed to a University professorship and 
be in total ignorance of the subject upon which he was 
‘supposed to lecture. Occasionally he would then spend 
several years in acquiring the necessary knowledge; but 
‘sometimes he would come to the conclusion that the subject 
was too remote for human nature’s daily food—and he 
would let it go at that. Very probably a fair part of his 
time would be devoted to currying favour with some great 
man, to the end that preferment be bestowed upon him. 
Mr. Winstanley, than whom no one is better qualified, 
has given us in his latest book a most illuminating picture 
of the Cambridge of that period. Of course it was not 
entirely bad, and he does not exaggerate. With a very 
delicate and a very humorous touch he lays the whole 
picture before us; and one imagines that it must be a 
fascinating picture even to those who have the misfortune 
not to be Cambridge men. This volume is more concerned 
with dons than with undergrads, but with dons who are 
very human. Their activities and intrigues are often of a 
quite absorbing interest, and we live again in those joyous 
days when the Duke of Newcastle had his trusted agents 
in nearly every college. His Grace is the chief personage 
-of the book ; we know not whether to admire him or to pity 
him the more. Mr. Winstanley appears to have culled 
his honey from a vast number of manuscripts and ancient 
books; it was worth while and, needless to say, the 
University Press has turned this book out most excellently. 


FATHER THAMES, By Walter Higgins. 7s. 6d. (Wells 
Gardner.) 

We hope and expect that this book will be widely used 
in schools. It combines history and geography in a most 
admirable way, and we note with pleasure that the volume 
is issued in separate parts. Book I, London River; 
Book II, The Great City which the River Made; Book III, 
The Upper River. The printing is especially clear and 
good for old and young eyes. There are many adequate 
illustrations. Mr. Higgins writes well. It is very fascinat- 
ing to read the chapters on Roman, Saxon and Norman 
days, and wonderful to study the picture of Old London 
Bridge, that strange street, full of houses. Shooting the 
arches in a boat was a perilous adventure. Then Mr. 
Higgins has an acute sense of the beauty of Oxford, and 
tells us just why the city grew up where it did. (There is 
a stretch of gravel which in years gone by made an excellent 
ford.) We have nothing but praise for ‘‘ Father Thames.” 


UNCONVENTIONAL MEMORIES: EUROPE—PERSIA— 
JAPAN. By Ralph Nevill. 18s. (Hutchinson.) 

We are already indebted to Mr. Ralph Nevill for several 
volumes of reminiscences, all of which have contained 
much interesting matter presented in a light and agreeable 
style. This volume has a more autobiographical tone, 
though there is, as the title indicates, much of foreign 
countries and incidentally of personages in all walks of 
life from those who go forth as ambassadors to those who 
frequent the lower type of Paris cafés. Mr. Nevill is a man 
about town, and he discourses casually of Eton and Oxford, 
of the stage, the turf, of betting and night clubs, of 
diplomacy and the Intelligence Service—only of literature 
and journalism he says practically nothing, though in that 
latter profession he achieved considerable success. He tells 
any number of stories, all of them good—which in these days 
of memoir-writing is at once astonishing and delightful. 


SELWYN & BLOUNT, Ltd. 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


THE RIDDLE 
AND OTHER STORIES 


The first collection of Mr. WALTER DE LA MARE'S short stories. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
At last these are ours. These stories we have waited for so many years. 
No book of Mr. De La Mare’s is more filled, more radiant with his genius 
than this ; into none has he poured a richer store of imagination and truth and 
uty.” — Westminster Gazette 
*.* Fourth impression in the Press. 


READ THE WITTIEST BOOK OF THE DAY 


TALES WITHOUT MORALS 


By ARNOLD PALMER, Author of “ My Profitable Friends,” etc. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. With a picture jacket in Colours by JOHN AUSTEN. 

“ Have a distinct and admirable quality. A certain quiet, sardonic humour, 
like a discreet, dry sherry. Mr. Palmer has a very marked talent.”—The Times 
r. Palmer's pages, opened almost anywhere, crackle with brisk dialogue, 

and the book may commended at once. A piquant and intriguing 


k.""—The Observer 


TENNYSON : A Modern Portrait 


By gpex I'ANSON FAUSSET. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
t. 
“It is enaaty written, is soundly, constructively critical, and is 
equally sound as a contribution to history. Conviction shines from every 
page.” —Glasgow Herald 


THE POEMS OF EMILY 
BRONTE 


With Charlotte Bronté’s Notes on Emily Bronté, and a Portrait. 
Boards. 12s. 6d. net. 
Beautifully printed at the Curwen Press. Limited to 500 numbered copies. 


AZAL & EDRAS: An Epic Poem 


By F. IRVING TAYLOR. With an Introduction by T. W. H. 
CROSLAND. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

“The sound of the verse is absolutely superb. The technique is 
flawless." —The Westminster Gazette 
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No collection of essays published this century has been 
sounder in literary mer or more brilliant in style 
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7s. 6d. net 
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SONGS OLD AND NEW. 


By RopnEy BENNETT. 


LuTENIST SONGS. 


Dr. Fellowes continues his admirable work of making 
accessible the songs of the great Elizabethans in two 
new volumes in Winthrop Rogers’s edition of the “‘ English 
School of Lutenist Song Writers.’’ These contain ten 
apiece of the songs of Philip Rosseter, the tercentenary of 
whose death fell on the fifth of May. All are charm- 
ing whether light, or, as is more commonly the case, plain- 
tive, small in compass, admirable for voices of a moderately 
light type. Dr. Fellowes follows his former procedure: he 
first gives the melody and the lute tablature as in the 
original, and exactly transcribes the tablature in terms 
of piano notation. The original barring is untouched. 
He then gives an arrangement of his own in which the 
note-values are unchanged, but the accompaniment is 
varied at his discretion and the barring simplified. This 
method, particularly in regard to the barring, has been 
widely and learnedly discussed, but I do not remember 
to have seen it treated from the singer’s practical point 
of view. My own feeling, after singing straight through 
the twenty originals and arrangements, is that the new 
arrangements add nothing and sometimes lose a good 
deal; and that the new barring, though sometimes a little 
more helpful than the old, is often no less of a hindrance. 
Dr. Fellowes seems to have felt the old accompaniments 
bare and lacking in movements, so that his arrangements 
usually contain more notes, particularly in the inner parts, 
than the originals. But to me the precise charm of the 
old accompaniments is that they have such a fine air of 
improvisation. They usually avoid “ helping ”’ the singer, 
a fault into which Dr. Fellowes occasionally falls, making 
his piano part follow the voice line as in a shop ballad. 
In sum: I feel while singing that, dexterous in period 
and musicianly as of course they are, the arrangements 
produce a lack of plasticity for which nothing can atone. 
They are at their best when they most closely follow the 
original, and are therefore least necessary. It would seem 
that if anything more than absolute transcription and 
correction of obvious errors is to be done, all that is profit- 
able is judicious amplification in cases where exact trans- 
literation proves so bald and unpianistic as to attract an 
attention which was not designed; and modernisation of 
the notation where the old method is not easily under- 
standable, as for example in the matter of tied notes. 

As to the bar lines, the singer quickly finds in practice 
that the less attention he pays to them, whether Rosseter’s 
or Dr. Fellowes’s, and the more he lets the words and mere 
note lengths guide him, the greater his chance of intelligent 
singing. The Elizabethans had a finely poetic knack of 
letting sound echo sense and the musical follow the verbal 
stress; but their barring frequently is as unenlightening 
as itis, apparently, chancy. The only hope for the modern 
singer, brought up in a century-old worship of the bar 
line, if he wishes to sing Elizabethan solo music, still more 
the madrigals, is straightway to forswear those props and 
flounder in a rolling tide of minims; until, suddenly and 
auspiciously, he finds that he can swim. Really the 
difficulties are usually exaggerated. In these twenty 
songs I find only one of which an average reader need 
not expect to give a comprehensible if rough sketch at 
sight: ‘‘ Long have mine eyes gazed,” with which I 
intend to have three private rounds before singing it 
again. It would seem that the singer with enough musi- 
cianship and rhythmic sense to feel and express the joy 
of these songs will prefer to solve the puzzles himself ; 
and that the singer of the other sort, if, as is unlikely, he 
wishes to attack them, will not be rendered safe by revision 
of barring, which may indeed produce the very faults it 
seeks to avoid, by giving an impression of infallibility 
very different from the artistic actuality. 


INCIDENTAL Music. To ‘“‘ PRUNELLA.”’ 


Messrs. Elkin & Co. publish a 70-page book of incidental? 
music which should be useful to schools producing Laurence 
Housman’s and Granville-Barker’s charming fantasy. Of 
the intrinsic value of Mr. Joseph Murat’s music it is diffi- 
cult to express a useful opinion merely from the printed 
page, particularly as no indication is given whether the 
volume is or is not a transcription from orchestral score. 
But it may be said at once that his work is detailed and 
full, and not difficult. Many of his leading themes are 
poetic, his humour is lively and descriptive without being 
finicking, and his overture, enty’actes and the song in 
Act I are graceful if a little reminiscent. 


SONGs. 


Of the four songs sent by Messrs. Enoch & Sons one 
stands by itself. Mr. Herbert Hughes’s “‘ Carol of Jesus 
Child”’ is a delightful thing that will be welcomed by 
women singers and by teachers. In its treatment of Mr. 
Francis Macnamara’s poems it shows all the ingenuity 
and resource that is to be expected from the arranger of 
Irish County Songs, together with a humour, pathos and 
real passion that make one hope that Mr. Hughes will 
produce as many original songs as he has arrangements. 

The others and Mr. Cyril Scott’s ‘‘ From Afar” (Elkin) 
all observe either frankly or coyly the ballad tradition. 
Mr. Arthur Meale in his setting of Mr. P. J. O’Reilly’s 
“ Pilgrimage ’’ makes no bones about it, and produces a 
robust, unaffected song suitable for any low or medium 
voice, with descending sixths in the right hand where 
bells are mentioned, as is only proper in this sort. In 
““An Interlude” from “‘ Three More Songs of the Fair,” 
Mr. Easthope Martin sets for what they are worth three 
graceful verses by Miss Helen Taylor, and captures his 
atmosphere well and simply. Mr. Cyril Scott adds to a 
fairly ordinary melody set to fairly ordinary words an 
accompaniment which partly conceals the ordinariness ; 
and Miss Alma Goatley in ‘‘ Life Anew ”’ seems similarly 
divided. Mr. Temple Keble’s verses leave the ballad rut, 
and so for a time does Miss Goatley, but only to fall in 
rather heavily midway. But she emerges again to com- 
plete a mixed but vigorous and not unambitious song 
which baritones will enjoy. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 


BARBARESQUES. By Timothy Mather Spelmen. (Chester.) 

This suite for the piano is full of atmosphere, and no 
matter whether it is of an ‘“‘ Arab Café”’ that he writes, 
or ‘‘ The Gyrations of a Camel,’ ‘‘ The Quiet of the Mosque ”’ 
or a “ Trolley Ride from Tunis,’’ the composer is always 
successful in obtaining a vivid tone picture. 


MELODIE SYMPHONIQUE. Butler 
A LITTLE STUDY IN SYNCOPATION. | (Augener). 


The first of these has a charming and tender melody 
running throughout, while the second is a very pleasing 
and tuneful “ little study.””. The ‘‘ Melodie Symphonique ” 
should not be missed by pianists who are on the look 
out for something out of the ordinary run. 


RECOLLECTIONS. By Douglas Miller. (Schott.) 
A jolly set of nine pieces for the piano. 


FROM TUDOR TIMES. By R. Scott-Baker. (Elkin.) 
Three skilful ‘‘ Tudor’ pieces: ‘‘ Maggiolata,’”’ Cal- 

liard”’ and ‘“‘ Aylesbury Fair.’’ The average player will 

find them an enjoyable suite. 

LOVE’S HARVEST. Words and Melody by Herbert E. 

Russell. Accompaniment by Daisie Carver. (Stockwell.) 

The words and music of this song leave one cold. One 

is so weary of last verses that tell of greetings in Paradise. 

The music is commonplace. 
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“It is we who are 
Hamlet,”” said the 
critic. So are we 
Lincoln, Mary Stuart, 
Cromwell. To a new 
history-play we take 
each one of us our 
private portrait ; and 
although each 
portrait is a little 
out of drawing (being 
composite of so much 
beside good history— 
of old errors, of 

prejudice and partis- 
Mr. John Drinkwater. anship, of grotesque 
: prints in nursery 
history-books) yet it has ‘“‘ damnable iteration,’ and will 
most likely defy the cleverest actor’s attempts to supplant it. 
So much I must protest, in fairness to Mr. Henry Ainley, 
before going on to confess that I disliked his Oliver greatly. 
It is not merely that I deprecate his speed (though in 
some scenes the alternate gabble-and-bleat between him 
and Mr. Harcourt Williams was of the drollest) and windy 
suspiration of full stops in the middle of sentences: his 
conception of Cromwell’s presence seemed to me funda- 
mentally wrong. There were no warts on it, physical or 
otherwise ; no uncouthness, no roughness in the grain; 
it was theatric, unctuous, hail-fellow-well-met with God 
and man; its very bluntness was oratorical; it lacked 
yeoman stamina, the heroic chest of the character slipping 
down (I speak metaphorically) by unperceived degrees into 
a sort of spiritual embonpoint. 

And yet a fine and moving performance, even to indi- 
viduals who may not happen to see Cromwell quite in 
that way. One knows one’s own private Oliver the better 
for having witnessed it. This man was an idealist: in 
his way, an artist: a dreamer of great dreams. And being 
so, one feels he may after all have had something of the 
flamboyant and theatrical quality with which Mr. Ainley 
invests him. A fresh stroke in the old portrait need 
not be a false one; Mr. Ainley at all events “ restores ”’ 
with skill. The trouble is that in such a case each man 
must be his own restorer; and indeed each honest critic 
will admit that his restoration is an entirely prejudiced 
and personal process. If you should say, in fair retort, 
“Very well! Let us have this idea of yours, this conception 
which Ainley is so far from fulfilling’’; I should reply 
with the King’s line from the sixth scene: “ Strangely, 
the fellow grows on me. But he’s a fool, Neal. Brave, 
but a fool *? Just that. ‘‘ Fool”’ is wrong, of course— 
tragically wrong, like the King’s superb ‘“‘ We do not fear 
disaster ’’ a few moments later. Yet for all its wrongness 
that line clove through the fuss and fret of staginess to lie 
nearer the mark than all the shafts of Mr. Ainley’s quiver— 
a plain goose-quill shaft, as one might say, against which 
the actor’s armoury seemed somehow peacock-feathered. 
GRAHAM SUTTON. 


YOUNG MR. MILNE.‘ 


Youth is the happy hunting-ground of Mr. Milne. Here 
as aforetime, the best fun is the by-play of his young people 
—the dainty charm of Anne, the courageous frivolity of 
the young Blayds-Conways and Broxopps, the unlicked 
cubbishness of Ronnie Derwent, whereat one could feel 
the toes of all the old gentlemen in the theatre itching 
unanimously. Youth is the talisman of Daddy Broxopp, 
as of old Mr. Pim. Blayds-Conway and Sir Roger Tenter- 
den are ridiculous in direct ratio to their lack of it. Even 


* “ Oliver Cromwell.” 
Theatre.) 

t+ ‘Three Plays.” By A. A. Milne. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 


By John Drinkwater. (His Majesty’s 
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Mr. Latimer (confound his impudence!) is twenty years 
younger than he has any business to be. For light-comic 
relief, the resting-place of other dramatists, is Mr. Milne’s 
central theme; and the more central it becomes the 
happier are he and his audience. 

That is why you always find his plays well acted. It 
is less easy to act a thin-plot play than a thick-ear one ; 
and Milne-foolery, which is so much more subtle than 
mere tomfoolery, puts actors on their mettle. Hence, I 
think, the public’s preference for his lighter plays. His 
gravest full-length piece, ‘‘ The Lucky One,” is the only 
one still unacted in London; ‘“‘ The Great Broxopp,”’ 
genuine sentiment and pathos, met an untimely end ; 
““The Truth About Blayds,”’ potential tragedy, was not 
much more fortunate; whereas ‘‘ The Dover Road,’’ which 
has no “‘ body ”’ in it at all, ran seven or eight months. 
I don’t know how far the author approves of this, but 
there is no getting away from it. Motley’s the only wear 
that we will have him in; one who can “ blither”’ so ex- 
quisitely must blither always. He is the Jack Point 
of modern dramatists ; the young feller-me-lad who must 
never be allowed to grow up. 


THE SECRET AGENT. By JosephConrad. 63s. (Privately 
printed ; Werner Laurie.) 

Dullness is not in Mr. Conrad’s power, and in his stage 
version of ‘‘ The Secret Agent ’’ he has presented us with 
yet another fascinating novel. As a play, its interest is 
relative rather than absolute. A bad play, in short; but 
a good yarn whose proper interest is reinforced by that of 
seeing a master craftsman tackle a new form in which he 
is heavily handicapped. His books are subtle and leisurely ; 
they deal in atmosphere rather than situation ; very often 
their narrative is retrospective. Here, in his greater 
urgency for exposition, Mr. Conrad involves himself in a 
series of duologues which succeed one another (couple 
following couple in a sound-proof sequence) to the last 
curtain-fall. One feels that all his people share Michaelis’s 
complaint—they are ‘‘ not used to seeing many faces at 
once.’’ And the play’s jerkiness is emphasised by the 
introduction of two whole scenes and several characters 
which are dramatically superfluous. 

All this was almost a foregone conclusion; for of all 
novelists’ techniques, Mr. Conrad’s is least adaptable to 
dramatic requirements. What is more strange is his 
departure from credibility. One believes instantly in his 
seafaring men ; but one can’t quite believe in Vladimir of 
the Embassy, visiting his back-street agent in the full war- 
paint of Grosvenor Square, nor in the anarchist professor 
who strolls about bomb in hand, daring the police to arrest 
him. And yet the professor is great fun. He and Michaelis, 
both quite irrelevant to the play’s plot, somehow contrive 
to be its most significant and provocative characters. 
Their scenes are more vivid than the rest of the play, 
despite its realistic allusions to the gentleman who is so 
careless with dynamite, and for whom a collection has 
afterwards to be made—with a shovel and ground-sheet. 


G. S. 


CANDIDA AT EVERYMAN’S. 

The Summer Repertory Company continues to draw 
full houses with its versatile cast, whose interpretation of 
Shaw leaves little to be desired. Mr. Allan Jeayes is 
admirably qualified for the straight-from-the-shoulder 
type of man usually found in Shaw’s plays, and puts some 
fine acting into the part of the Rev. James Mavor Morrell 
in “ Candida,” the latest production at the time of going 
to press. Morrell is in many ways a more human creature 
than Andrew Undershaft of “‘ Major Barbara’’ and brings 
into evidence Mr. Jeayes’s wonderful emotional restraint. 
Miss Ellen O’Malley makes a powerful and _ perfectly 
natural Candida; Mr. Frederick Cooper is admirable as the 
hysterical poet. But nobody stands out more conspicuously, 
nor is more deliciously amusing, than Mr. Alfred Clark in 
the réle of Candida’s plebeian father. Shaw enthusiasts 
flock to Everyman’s and form a very appreciative audience. 
The next production will be “‘ Fanny’s First Play.” 


DR AM ATIST anxious to bring their Plays 

under the immediate notice 
of West End Managers should communicate with 
the AKERMAN MAY AGENCY, 7 6 8, Leicester 
Place, W.C.2. "Phone: Regent 490. 


LITERARY ASPIRANTS | should read 


“HOW TO WRITE AND SELL SHORT STORIES.” 
Post Free 2a, from 
JOSEPH BURY (Box X), 25, Burlington Avenue, KEW. 


AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER.—Authors should 
forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Plays, Essays, Music and 
Songs (for separate publication or for Serial placing) to 
Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29, Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting is not essential, Est. 1889 


AUTHORS’ MSS. neatly and intelligently typed. 

lid. per 1,000 words, carbon 3d. Highest 
testimonials.—Miss L. Meeson, 7, Second Avenue, 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 


WE WANT A SONC HIT! 


Perhaps you have the very poem for a good musical 
setting. Send your MSS. It costs nothing for our 


opinion. STRAND MUSIC CO., 203, Strand, 
W.C.2. 


RELIABLE and perfect transcriptofMSS. Medal- 

list. All typing strictly confidential. Prompt 
return. 1/- 1,000 words. Carbons 3d. 1,000 words. 
Miss King, 44, Linthorpe Road, Stamford Hill, N.16. 


MSS per 1,000 words 1/=-, carbon 3d. Any 
* work, copying or duplicating, undertaken 

at a moderate charge. — Miss ; N, 48, 

Finborough Road, South Kensington, S.W.10. 


PEGWELL BAY 


The Bungalow. An ideal home for invalids 
and convalescents. 


House surrounded by sunny verandah ; south aspect ; sea 


view ; excellent cuisine; trained nurse 


24, ST. MILDRED’S ROAD, nr. PEGWELL BAY. 


HoppER AND STOUGHTON have just 
published a New Novel 


BY 


PAUL BLOOMFIELD 


ENTITLED 


MOST LOVING 
MERE FOLLY 


A book of notable qualities. A story of modern 
Oxford and undergraduate life. It has insight, 
sympathy and a most unusual sense of style. 


7/6 net 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, LTD. 
PUBLISHERS LONDON, E.C.4 


